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Christmas means joy 
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By JEAN BARLOW 

Having a father who was born and raised in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, I remember a childhood of celebrating Christmas 
customs associated with that country. 

Christmas Eve was the festive time. My father would tell us 
stories about Julenissen—a most generous, bewhiskered person 
likened to Santa Claus who leaves his bag of toys for 
well-behaved children. 

The Christmas dinner menu always included rice in which was 
cooked a whole almond. Then came the roasted goose, studded 
with prunes and apples, sugar browned potatoes, red cabbage 
and currant jelly. 

After dinner, we would gather around the tree to sing 
Christmas carols and exchange gifts. 

Later in the evening, tea, sandwiches, Christmas cakes and all 
those luscious Danish cookies were served. 

Christmas Day was “home day” when callers would come and 
hospitality was shown. 

This was our Danish-type Christmas, but there is not an 
American home that does not color its Christmas with some 
originally European observances—gift-giving, trees, greenery, 
food, games or ritual. 

Christmas is today’s name for the Yule, or Jul of the northern 
Europeans, the Noel of the French, the Noche-Buena of the 
Spanish and the Weihnachten of the Germans. 

Germany is the land of Christmas trees and of toys. Starting 
Dec. 6, markets, stores and bazaars begin to decorate. Since 
Christmas in Germany is a family affair, advent wreaths and 
candles call attention to the season. 

Wearing a white robe and gold crown, the “Christkind” gives 
children their gifts. Saint Nicholas goes around only to observe 
the children’s behavior. 

In France, Dec. 6, St. Nicholas Day, is not a legal holiday. 
Religious services and family dinners replace the giving of gifts. 
Perc Noel is the French children’s Santa Claus and literally 
means “Father Christmas.” 

Christmas in Spain is celebrated through music, mirth and 
hilarity. Santa Claus does not visit the children but it is tradition 
that three wise men come to Spain on Jan. 6 to bring gifts. 

In Holland, St. Nicholas Day is celebrated Dec. 6. It is a great 

n as they find their wooden shoes filled with toys 
and candies. The saint is honored in Holland more than any other 
country. Christmas Day is celebrated with happiness and a 
feeling of good will. 

Christmas religious customs vary from country to country, 
with some roots running deep into the folklore of the Druids. 

So Christmas approaches, meaningful in diverse ways 
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Registration dates Jan. 9-11 


Beginning with Patterson and 
ending with Ashford, the order of 
Jan. 9-11 spring registration has 
been determined by computer. 

The three-day registration is 
broken into 30-minute time peri¬ 
ods with an alphabetical listing of 
registrants beginning each half 
hour from 8 a.m.-8 p.m., said 
Kenneth Lewis, dean of admis¬ 
sions and registrar. 

“We determined the amount of 
times available for students and 
entered it into the computer 
which determined the order of 


registration,” Lewis said. 

Lewis said if students miss 
their assigned time, they “can 
come any time after regular 
scheduled times or after new 
student registration.” 

Students may register either in 
day or evening during assigned 
times. 

If a student pre-registered, he 
should bring the information 
courses form to registration. All 
students needing a parking per¬ 
mit must have their license 
number. 


Students can pre-register be¬ 
fore spring registration in the 
counseling center from 8 a.m.-8 
p.m. Monday through Thursday 
and 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Friday. 

The registration path will begin 
in Vaughn Library, continue to 
Jenkins Hall where completed 
registration packets will be turn¬ 
ed in. Students will pay fees in 
the business office. 

Lewis said fall grades will be 
mailed immediately after Christ¬ 
mas. 


Higher wages may mean fewer jobs 


By VANCE JAMES 

Raising the minimum wage 
may sound promising to college 
students working part time but it 
could put them out of a job. 

Economics instructor L.E. Cat- 
terson predicts the wage in¬ 
creases will be “burdensome to 
the youth and minority groups.” 
It becomes uneconomical for 

Library fines 
due Dec. 13 

f 4 

^i All fines and overdue books 
should be cleared by Tuesday, 
Dec. 13, says Evelyn McManus, 
director of Vaughn Library ser¬ 
vices. Students cannot receive 
their transcripts or register for 
the spring semester unless they 
have cleared their library records. 

The library will close Dec. 16 
for the Christmas holidays. 

Library cards issued this fall 
will remain in effect for one year. 

Library hours are from 7:30 
a.m.-9:30 p.m. Monday through 
Thursday, 7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Fri¬ 
day and 1-4 p.m. Sunday. 


firms to hire and train the least 
skilled individual, he said. 

The raises will increase unem¬ 
ployment because companies will 
hire fewer people and purchase 
more machinery, he said. 

The projected increases begin 
with a 35 cent increase Jan. 1 
raising the $2.30 floor to $2.65. 
U.S. workers can expect annual 
increases in ’79 to $2.90, in ’80 to 
$3.10 and an elevation to $3.35 by 
1981. 

“There are a lot of bleeding 
hearts who think they’re going to 
help someone. They’re helping 
them out of a job.” 

Catterson called it inflationary, 


inferring that employers forced to 
pay more for employment will 
most likely raise the market price 
for goods. This will result in more 
inflation. 

He sees few overall assets to 
the measure. “Most economists 
are definitely against the raises, 
feeling they interfere with free 
enterprise,” Catterson said. 

The other side of the wage 
increase passed by Congress in 
October affects management. The 
measure, which also affects ap¬ 
proximately five million workers, 
also increased the number of 
businesses exempt from meeting 
the mandatory wage. 



What \s Inside 

McGinty’s the name . 
passing’s the game 

Seep. 8 

Hello-o-o dollies 

Seep. 11 



Classmates look up to the Duke 


By DONNA DUFFY 

A giant of a man, known as 
“The Duke,” towers over his 
fellow students. 

Sophomore data processing 
major Duke Owen of Tyler says 
being 6-10 and weighing 225 
pounds has disadvantages and 
advantages. 

“One disadvantage is the cost 
of special clothing.” 

Pants have to specially ordered 
from a store in Dallas called 
Tall-E-Ho or from Massachusetts. 
Length of pants is 40 inches with 
a 38-inch waist. 

Dress shirts have to be made 
because of his 38-inch sleeve. 

Shoes are also a problem—he 
wears a 15A. 

Owen recently ordered a 
special sleeping bag to accommo¬ 
date his length. 

Another disadvantage of being 
tall, Owen said, is having to duck 
under doorways which are gene¬ 
rally designed for persons no 
taller than 6-8. “I have forgotten 
to duck more than once.” 

A tall person also finds he 
needs more food and rest to keep 
going. 

Fitting into small places is 


difficult. 

“I have trouble fitting in cars 
and I have to sleep catty-cornered 
on a king-size bed,” he said. 

On the other hand, there are 
some advantages to being tall. 

“People learn to respect you 
when you are as tall as I am,” 
Owen said. “Also, it’s a great 
conversation piece.” 

An obvious advantage of 
Owen’s height is the ability to 
play basketball. He played at 
Robert E. Lee High School his 
senior year, at Longview for three 


years, at Lon Morris Junior 
College and at Louisiana Tech. 

Tallness runs in Owen’s family. 
His mother is 6 feet while his 
tather is 6-2. All of his grand¬ 
parents are 6-2 or more. His ninth 
grade brother is 6-1. 

Owen reached the height of 6 
feet in the sixth grade. Each year 
consecutively he grew three inch¬ 
es. By the ninth grade, he was 
6-9. 

Owen is proud of his height and 
stands up straight—he doesn’t 
try to hide it. 
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Teepee will buy used textbooks 


Students wanting to sell 
used textbooks can sell 
them to the Teepee book¬ 
store for half the original 
price. 

Any book that will be 
used again the next semes¬ 
ter can be sold, regardless 
of where it was purchased. 
No sales slips are needed. 


The books should be in 
good shape, said bookstore 
manager Vivian Story. “If a 
name is written all over the 
outside, we won’t buy it,” 
she explained. Students 
sometimes refuse to buy 
books with writing all over 
them. 

The Teepee buys books 
the year round. 
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International students from 14 nations blend cultures 


Scholarships 
bring students 
from abroad 


Fifty international students and 
more than 14 countries are repre¬ 
sented at TJC this term. 

Many younger students are 
sent to America with scholarships 
from companies seeking their 
employment. Other international 
students work their way through 
school. 

Among companies offering 
scholarships are Armo Oil Cor¬ 
poration, Oasis Oil Company of 
Libya and Educational Mission of 
Saudi Arabia, Counselor Eugene 
Long said. 

Most students major in busi¬ 
ness administration, petroleum 
technology or drafting,” she said. 
“Their grades are usually very 
high in science and math but are a 
little weak in English and U. S. 
government. 

•One of the first things 1 ask 
students when I talk to them is 
4 Why did . you come to Tyler, 
Texas?’ They tell me their 
embassy selects the schools they 
attend. 

“Graduates of TJC go back to 
their countries and do very well. 
Their countries are pleased with 
their work and send more stu¬ 
dents.” 

Before the students are allowed 
to come to school in the states 
they go through a long screening 
process. Students’ past grades, 
mental behavior and character 
are analyzed. 

Foreign students at TJC have 
numbered as high as 75. Five 
years ago when the program 
started most of the students came 
from Pakistan. “The students 
then were placed in the old 
Carlton Hotel for housing,” Long 
said. 

Countries represented at TJC 
this year include Saudi Arabia, 
Pakistan, Hong Kong, Japan, 
Venezuela, Panama, Kuwait, Lib¬ 
ya, Nigeria, Colombia and Jor¬ 
don. 


1109 LS«h 


Open 9 till 6 

Next to 
Pay less Shoes 











Saudi Arabian students from left, 


International students 

\ • . 

Al-Khalaf, Mefllh Raja Al-Qahtani, Fahad Al-Qarawi and Ahmed Muhanna. 

' [Staff photo by Sharon McNutt] 


Turkish culture is a mixture of old. new worlds 


You save 

40% to 70% 

on your entire 
clothing needs- 

SPORTSWEAR 
SHIRTS 
CASUAL WEAR 
SHOES JEANS 

VESTED SUITS 

MEN’S 

DISCOUNT 

SHOP 


By CYNTHIA FIERRO 

I, 

Turkey is a fascinating mixture 
of the old and the new, says 
freshman Mary Pearce who, with 
her Air Force family, lived in 
Ankara 11 months and five days. 

“Ankara is a modern place,” 
the tall blonde said. “We had 
television, radio and discos. Tele¬ 
vision was in Turkish so we didn’t 
watch it much.” 

Turkish women are treated 
better in Ankara than in any other 
parts of Turkey, she said. “In the 
backwoods women are still gov¬ 
erned by their fathers,” she said. 

“It is not safe for women to go 
out by themselves,” she said. In 
comparing Ankara and Tyler, 
Pearce said, “I expected danger 
in Ankara but not here. 

“There are few rich people in 
Turkey,” Pearce said. “Most of 
the people are middle class.” 

“The main goal for most Turk¬ 
ish people is to get a car,” she 
said. “This way they can have 
two jobs, their own plus being a 
taxi. 

“In the backwoods people are 
very poor,” she continued. “They 
make their own houses and work 
in shops in Ankara.” 

Some men are karpegies hired 
by landlords to maintain apart¬ 


ment houses. 

“Some of these men are very 
lazy,” she said. “There is a law in 
Turkey that says once you hire a 
karpegie, you don’t fire him. So 
they don’t try very hard.” 

Another example of how the 
Turkish morality differs from the 
American, she said, is that homo¬ 
sexuality is part of their culture. 

“It is not an irregular sight to 
go down the street and see two 
men holding hands,” she said. 

The blonde also lived in Pakis- 
tan which she described as 
“much less developed than Ank¬ 
ara. 

“The schools in Pakistan are 
financed by the American govern¬ 
ment,” Pearce said. 

“Pakistan was so much more 
isolated,” she said. “We had the 
embassy and the school was eight 
miles from where we lived. We 
didn’t have much to do.” 

“In Turkey there are busses to 
go everywhere,” she said. “We 
spent most of our time on base.” 

Taking a moment, Pearce said 
adjustment was still hard. “I 
guess you could say I was more 
worldly.” Pearce enjoys having a 
good time with simple things. 

Her experiences keep her from 
taking things for granted like 
most Americans. “I don’t watch 


television. I. went three years 
without it. I don’t care anymore. 
I’d rather have my radio.” 

TJC’s friendliness attracted 
her since her grandmother lived 
in Kilgore and her father had 
lived in Henderson. She had a 
choice between TJC and Kilgore 
Junior College. 

Pearce likes Tyler but says she 
wishes she had a car so she could 
“really explore.” 

She enjoys her courses here 
more than in Turkey. 

“Choir, art or band were re¬ 
quired courses,” Pearce said. “I 
couldn’t draw and I didn’t have 
an instrument, so I thought I had 
a better chance in choir.” 

Pearce graduated from an “ex¬ 
tremely small” high school on an 
Air Force base in Turkey. It had 
11 teachers for both junior high 
and high school. 

Pearce is a nursing major and 
plans to become a registered 
nurse. 

The weather in Turkey is com¬ 
fortable. “In the winter we use 
coal so soft it causes smog. We 
used to look out our kitchen 
window and only be able to see 
across the street.” 

It takes eight days for her to 
receive mail from Turkey. By the 
looks of her mail, she must be an 


avid letter writer. “Mail is the 
only thing that keeps me in 
contact with my family and 
friends,” she said. 

She finds writing practical be¬ 
cause phone calls cost about $30. 

“The food in Turkey is quite 
different,” says Pearce. One of 
the main delicacies is something 
Turkish people call a “donerka- 
bob.” It consists of a thick pizza 
type of bread with roasted lamb 
and a sauce. 

“Food in Turkey is cheap. It’s 
the clothes that are so expen¬ 
sive,” said Pearce. 

Pearce picked up only a few 
words. “I really didn’t want to 
learn the language,” she said. 

“The Turkish government is 
similar to the British Parlia¬ 
ment,” the blonde said. 

According to one of Pearce’s 
latest letters from her mother, the 
lights are turned off three hours a 
day. “It is a form of conserva¬ 
tion,” she said. 


In July, Pearce plans a visit to 
Turkey to visit her family. It will 
be nearly a year since she last saw 
them. 

Meanwhile, she will have to 
adjust to everything from the 
weather to new friends in a new 
environment. 




SONIC BURGER 

MEDIUM DRINK 
FRENCH FRIES 

With this coupon 

Offer Expires Dec. 15 

No waiting call in advance. 

SONIC DRIVE-IN 

tb^r 2330 E. 5th St 593-3330 Tyler, Texas 
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Harsh punishment characterizes Saudi justice 


By JON RUSSELL GALBREATH 

A monarchy, free education 
and free medical care, women not 
allowed to drive cars, thieves’ 
hands cut off-Saudi Arabia and 
America are contrasting cultures. 

So says foreign student Abdul 
Rahman Abdul Kareem A1 Bab- 
tain. 

Saudi Arabia is an absolute 
monarchy with all power vested in 
the king. His Majesty Khalid Ibn 
Abdul Aziz. 

The king is assisted by a 
council of ministers he appoints, 
directly responsible to him. 

This council of ministers is 

» 

somewhat similar to the U. S. 
cabinet. 

The king is not connected with 
the courts. These are run by the 
religious leaders of the country, 
who appoint judges. The only 
connection between courts and 
king is that the king must approve 
any capital punishment. 

The ruling family decides who 
of the family will be king. The 
Saudis do not have a queen--the 
king’s wife is simply the king’s 
wife.' The Saud family has ruled 
Saudi Arabia almost continually 
since the 18th century. 

“Because of free medical care 
and free education there is little 
need for a welfare program in 
Saudi Arabia. In some cases it is 
necessary such as if the male is in 
jail or there is no man in the 
family. 

“There is no discrimination in 


landa Yung beat the stiff compe¬ 
tition to go into Hong Kong’s few 
universities. She came to the 
United States. 

The TJC sophomore found out 
about TJC through some friends 
who came to visit her family in 
Hong Kong. . 

“When I was in high school I 
never thought I’d have a chance 
to come to the United States for 
further studies,’’ she said. 

She said the competition to go 
to universities in Hong Kong is 
“great’’ since there are few uni¬ 
versities. 

She had an interview with the 
American consulate in Hong 
Kong before she was allowed to 
come to the United States. He 
issued a two-year visa. 

Yung described Hong Kong’s 
public school system. 

The un-graded school is divid¬ 
ed into primary school like first 
through sixth grades and second¬ 
ary school comparable to seventh 
through twelfth grades. 

The secondary school is divided 
into two parts-art and science 
area. Students choose which they 
want to study. 

The art area, which Yung 
chose, consists of subjects like 
European history, Asian history, 
English literature, Chinese liter¬ 
ature, music, math, drawing, 
painting and physical education. 



Saudi Arabia against the poor and 
the government has a highly suc¬ 
cessful program which is elimi¬ 
nating poverty in the country,” 
Abdul Rahman said. 

The corporations in Saudi Ara¬ 
bia are involved in the develop¬ 
ment of the country. They build 
schools, streets and make loans to 
people wanting to start their own 
businesses. 

The corporation provides free 
medical care for employees and 
Abdul Rahman believes the Saudi 
corporation shows a greater in¬ 
terest in employees than Ameri¬ 
can companies do. 

In Saudi Arabia the man is 
recognized as an adult at 18 but 
the woman not until she marries. 

Women may be involved in 
business but not in government. 
Although it is no longer law, 
many Saudi women still wear a 
scarves across their faces in 
public. 

The country experiences little 
crime because of the harsh laws. 
As a deterrent to others, a thief in 
Saudi Arabia may have his hand 
cut off in front of an audience. 

i , 

Saudis are not required to go 
into the military but those who do 
are paid well. The lowest ranking 
Saudi soldier is paid approxi¬ 
mately $600 a month and every¬ 
thing he needs is provided by the 
government. 

A foreigner is welcome to stay 
in Saudi Arabia as long as he likes 
but must renew his visa once a 
year. 


In the science area students 
study biology, physics, chemis¬ 
try, math, English, physical edu¬ 
cation and other subjects. 

Students could attend either 
morning or afternoon sessions. 

In other areas of life in Hong 
Kong, soccer is the most popular 
sport. Track is next and golf is 
popular among the upper classes. 

Since Hong Kong is a tourist 
center, goods there are cheaper 
than in the United States. “It is 
very crowded and much busier 
than Tyler,” she said. 

The city has many supermar¬ 
kets, restaurants, theaters and 
shopping centers. Sunday is the 
day the majority of people shop 
and visit the city. 

Roads in Hong Kong are much 
busier with taxis, buses and 
private cars. Transportation is a 
convenience in Hong Kong. 

She said most people live in 
large, tall apartments or sky¬ 
scrapers. “It is so crowded,” she 


“Foreigners are not segregated 
as some reports have stated,” 
Abdul Rahman said. “They are 
free to travel and live anywhere in 
the country they wish although it 
is virtually impossible for a 
foreigner to be granted citizen¬ 
ship.” 

The Saudi Arabians are dedi¬ 
cated anti-communists, he em¬ 
phasized. They allow no trade 
with communist countries nor is 
there any diplomatic recognition 
of any communist governments. 

“We do not have political 
parties and we don’t vote, but the 
people have complete confidence 
in the government.” The press 
can print anything it wants as 
long as it does not print anything 
about the government. 

About 20-35 percent of the 
population own a small business. 
Large companies do not control 
the basic consumer market as in 
America. They have no stores 
such as Gibson’s, K-Mart or 
Sears but they do have individual¬ 
ly owned supermarkets. 

The Saudi government is based 
on their holy book, the Koran. 
“The Koran has been in existence 
since Mohammed put God’s 
message on paper and revealed it 
to the world. It hasn’t changed 
one iota since it was written in 600 
A.D. 

“We Saudis have nothing 
against the Jews as a religion or 
as a people. What we don’t like is 
that Zionism has taken Arabian 
territory illegally and cast a half 


said. 

The main spoken language in 
Hong Kong is Chinese though the 
majority also speak English. 

Under the control of the British 
empire, Hong Kong is a free 
country. 

She said it has no main 
religion. Both Catholicism and 
Buddhism are practiced along 
with other types of religion, Yung 
said. 

To apply for a job one must 
show his high school diploma. 
“And most employers ask if you 
can speak English,” she said. 

As to social life, when young 
people go on dates they usually 
go to the movies, to eat, shop on 
the main street or just find a place 
to sit and talk. Groups enjoy 
picnics and barbeques. 

She has not been back to Hong 
Kong since August 1976, but 
communicates with her family 
through letters and tapes. She 
will return home next August. 


million people from their homes, 
both Moslems and Christians. 

“I feel that for the past 25 years 
they have been trying to expand 
their borders at the expense of 
the surrounding Arab nations. 

“They are wrong in not recog¬ 
nizing the rights of the Palestin¬ 
ians who originally lived in these 
lands. 


By JON RUSSELL GALBREATH 

Getting married in Saudi Ara¬ 
bia makes the American system 
look like child’s play. 

Foreign students Abdul Rah¬ 
man Kareem A1 Babtain, from 
Dammam, Saudi Arabia, explain¬ 
ed it is a bit more complicated 
than taking a blood test, buying a 
license and finding a justice of the 
peace. 

After deciding on the woman 
he wants to marry, the Saudi 
Arabian male first consults his 
mother and sisters. Then the 
women in the family interview the 
prospective bride. 

They next talk it over with her 
mother and if satisfied, they 
propose on behalf of the man. 

After the feminine half of the 
family has agreed to the marriage 
the male half goes through the 
same ritual. 

The prospective bridegroom 
then pays his future father-in-law 
a sum of money agreed to during 
the negotiations. The money is 
used for the wedding and jewelry 
for the bride. Finally, the wed¬ 
ding takes place. 

"In Saudi Arabia the wife is 
much more domesticated than in 
America.” says Abdul Rahman. 
The Saudi wife is responsible for 
her house and children and is 
seldom far from either. 

This seems to work well. 
“Families are a lot closer in Saudi 
Arabia than in America,” he 
says. 

Babtain is his only wife al¬ 
though according to Saudi law he 
is entitled to as many as he thinks 
he can handle. With the pre¬ 
engagement ritual he had to go 
through, it is understandable why 
he hasn’t attempted to marry any 
more. 

Babtain, his wife of 10 years, 
cooks American food, which he 
likes. 

Adapting to American food was 
easy since they eat pretty much 


“I would recognize the rights of 
the Jews to live among the Arabs 
but not as an independent Israeli 
nation. 

“Because of American sup¬ 
port of Israel I feel Israel will not 
give up its independence.- Peace, 
though may be possible under 
certain conditions.” 


the same thing in his native land. 

He couldn’t think of one food 

• * 

eaten in America that is not 
consumed in Saudi Arabia, other 
than pork and alcohol, prohibited 
by law. 

The only major difference is 
that the Saudis eat rice instead of 
potatoes. 

He is also having no problems 
with U. S. customs or language 
except when he runs across 
someone who talks fast. 

Abdul Rahman looks much like 
the late Gamal Abdel Nasser may 
have looked as a young man. He 
has four children, sons Abdul 
Kareem, 7; Ahmed, 6; Ali, 4; and 
daughter Amena, 2. 

Abdul Rahman has been sent to 
college here by the company he 
works for in Saudi Arabia. While 
in TJC he receives his full salary 
and his studies are paid for. 

All the large companies select 
some students to attend college 
abroad. But most of the students 
attend one of the schools in the 
rapidly growing Saudi school 
system. 

Approximaely 5,000 Saudis go 
to school in foreign countries each 
year but their number is dwind¬ 
ling as more schools are built in 
Saudi Arabia. 

School in Saudi Arabia is abso¬ 
lutely free and the government 
pays its students to encourage a 
continuation of education. 

Marriage is not the only differ¬ 
ence in the two cultures. 

They have no cinema and 
although there are four national 
television stations only about 50 
percent of the population watches 
television, something most Amer¬ 
icans apparently can’t live with¬ 
out. 

Sports are similar. Saudis fish, 
hunt, horse race, and play basket¬ 
ball, volleyball and table tennis. 
Saudi Arabia also has some 
excellent swimming teams while 
soccer is the country’s most 
popular sport. 
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...and you’ll be at HUNTER’S EAST TEXAS BARBER 
COLLEGE. You’ll be learning the skills of a profession 
that can lead you to a future of making good money with 
freedom of hours in a highly creative and challen ging 
field. Barber/Styling is a profession open for Guys and 
Gals. And it only takes 9 months training! INTER¬ 
ESTED? GIVE US A CALL!...and we’ll fill in the 
picture with you! 

Open Tue.-Sat. 8-5. 
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Campus technology reaches from earth’s core to other galaxies 

New equipment simplifies, 
shortens draftsman's job 
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Lindale freshman Joanne Tomlin checks message in library 

Library adds bulletin boards 


Two bulletin boards, two atlas 
stands and four book depositories 
are new furnishings added to 
Vaughn Library this semester. 

One of the bulletin boards 

»f s 

serves as an information center. 

w • V 

Located at the front entrance of 
the library, the round corkboard 
will display announcements of 
“school sponsored activities,” 
said librarian Johnnye Kennedy. 

The second bulletin board is 
behind the stairs to the left. It is 
also round, made of metal and 


painted bright yellow. Jackets of 
books available in the library are 
posted here. Jackets will be 
attached to the board with “strip 
magnets.” The magnets have an 
adhesive back that sticks to 
paper. 

Although both boards are 
round, Kennedy said there was 
no special reason for it. “They 
just came that way.” 

The atlas stands at the back of 
the first floor are larger than 
dictionary stands. 


The stands feature pull out 
leaves that allow a student to look 
at the atlas without taking it to a 
table. The stands are not only 
functional but “are a lovely piece 
of furniture as well,” noted 
Kennedy. 

The new book depositories give 
the library a total of five. Four are 
on the first floor and the fifth is 
upstairs. They are placed 
throughout the library so students 
can put library books in them 
“rather than trying to reshelve 
them.” 


Cushioned chairs make patients comfortable 


New equipment in the dental 
hygiene department will make 
their lab more convenient for 
students and more comfortable 
for patients. 

Equipment includes new backs 
for the chairs, working tables for 
the girls, a new x-ray developing 
machine and new lights in the 
units. 

The old chairs had headrests 
with two cushions on each side of 
the rests. New backs were added 
with a single cushion for more 
comfort for the patients, said 
director Pam Woods. 

. The white working tables be¬ 
side each unit has been replaced 
with stainless steel ones. Each 
girl keeps her clip board and 
excess equipment on these ta¬ 
bles. 

A new x-ray developing ma¬ 
chine has also been added. This 
machine cuts the developing time 
more than half, Woods said. The 
girls simply insert the negative in 
a slot and the finished x-ray 
comes out on the wall inside the 
clinic in four-and-a-half minutes. 

This machine helps to save 
time and to eliminate possible 
errors from girls coming in the 
dark room to check on x-rays, she 
said. However, it will not be used 
all the time. “We want the girls 
to be acquainted with this equip¬ 
ment, however,” she said. 

New redundant light has been 
added to each unit, increasing the 
illumination. 

Besides the new equipment, 
new solutions have been changed 
for fluoride treatments, acidu- 
’ lated hospliate and stannous flu¬ 
oride. With the new containers, it 


provides more accurate measure¬ 
ment. 

The reception area has also 
been moved from the office. It is 
now located in the hall outside the 
clinic area and this arrangement 
helps the patients to be better 
served. 

With the new technology 
building, each of the instructors 
has also received office cubicles. 
These are small offices with a 
desk and two chairs and will aid in 
privacy between the students and 
instructor. 

Freshman uniforms are white 
pants with two-tone blue plaid 
tops. Each top has a tie in the 


back. Sophomores wear solid 
white uniforms. Also one day a 
week, the sophomores will wear 
their new uniform. It consists of 
white pants with a peach and 
white plaid top. 

The dental hygiene department 
has four registered dental hy¬ 
gienists, one part time instructor 
and six part time dentists. 

The second semester of their 
sophomore year the girls have to 
make scrapbooks. The topic can 
be anything concerning dental 
health. Each of the books is 
displayed for the patients to look 
at while waiting for their ap¬ 
pointment. 


By CARLA THORNTON 

Four new pieces of equipment 
enabling drafting students to do 
15 minute drawings in less than a 
minute have been added to the 
drafting department. 

The equipment—a Wang 2200 
CRT console system, central pro¬ 
cessor, flatbed plotter and high 
speed printer—was purchased for 
drafting students and any other 
students who wish to use it, said 
instructor Richard Thedford. 

The four pieces work together 
to make draftsmen’s work simpler 
and quicker, sometimes enabling 
the user to draw in 50 seconds 
what would ordinarily take a 
quarter of an hour. 

The system’s CRT console is 
similar to a small television tube 
with a keypunch. Its cabinet holds 
a disc-storage area where typed 
information is recorded on discs 
resembling 45 rpm records. 

The discs, which have magnetic 
tapeheads similar to those in car 
tape decks, can store up to 16,000 
bits of information and provide 
accurate records of the simplest 
to most difficult drafting draw¬ 
ings. 

Drawings are performed by the 
3’ x 5’ flatbed plotter. The 
plotter’s mechanical arm uses 
felt-tip, India ink or auditor pens 
to draw figures based on the 
information being fed to it from 
the selected disc. 

The speed at which the plotter 
performs the computer-fed in¬ 
formation enables the students to 
make several copies of most 
drawings in a matter of minutes. 

To record information on a disc, 
the draftsman keypunches the 
drawing’s x and y values to 
appear on the CRT’s screen. The 
information is transmitted to a 
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disc for future reference. If the 
operator makes a mistake, it will 
show up on the screen identified 
as an “illegal command.” 

“The system’s purpose is to 
speed up draftmen’s work, not to 
replace the draftsman himself,” 
said Thedford. “It’s handy for 
copying drawings and a drafts¬ 
man can go back and change 
programmed plans with little 
difficulty.” 

Thedford says there are five 
other computers on campus with 
the same basic capabilities as the 
new drafting equipment but the 
Wang 2200 is the only system 


capable of drawing. 

Any person with the proper 
background and drafting depart¬ 
ment consent can use the Wang 
next spring when it becomes 
available for student use, “but 
mostly drafting, EDP and survey¬ 
ing students will use it. Right now 
instructors are just becoming 
accustomed to it.” 

TJC is one of only two junior 
colleges in the state to have a 
Wang 2200, said department 
head Jack Betts. Grayson County 
College also has a Wang but 
“theirs leans mostly towards 
machine shop use.” 

Few universities possess such 
sophisticated equipment either, 
Betts added. > 

The drafting department also 
added 48 new automatic adjust¬ 
able bruning tables to their 
equipment this fall. 

Computer to 

furnish data 
on colleges 

A new computer with informa¬ 
tion readily available on hundreds 
of colleges and universities 
should be in operation by next fall 
in the counseling center. 

Instead of having to hunt 
through not-always -recent cata¬ 
logs and books, counselors will be 
able to feed the questions into the 
computer, said Tom looker, di¬ 
rector of the counseling center. 

The computer will be pro¬ 
grammed with up-to-date infor¬ 
mation on which colleges have the 
best departments for certain ma¬ 
jors, requirements and every¬ 
thing a student needs to know 
about his degree plan. 

“We wanted to experiment and 
we didn’t know how many col¬ 
leges in Texas offered dental 
hygiene,” said Tooker. “We fed 
it to the computer and just like 
that we had the answer. It got me 
excited, needless to say.” 

Computers like the one TJC 
will have are already at some 
colleges and universities where 
the students and counselors use 
them frequently, Tooker said. 

The computer will be updated 
every year to keep most of the 
information current. 


Devices help tech students extract last drop of oil 


Three pieces of equipment— 
the net oil computer, a water 
testing device and water testing 
kits—help students of petroleum 
technology learn to extract the 
last ounce of oil from a formation. 

The net oil computer measures 
the amount of water in the oil. 
The water testing kits determine 
the content of the water and the 
pressure recording device de¬ 
termines the pressure in the well, 
said Julius Buchanan, chairman 
of the technician department and 
co-ordinator of petroleum tech¬ 
nology. 

“All oil has some water in it 
and oil companies will not buy the 
water. They want the oil,” he 
said. 

The net oil computer senses 
how much water is mixed with oil 
in the formation. “We learn how 
to operate the net oil computer,” 
said Buchanan, “and we also take 
an electronics course that tells us 


if something goes wrong and how 
to detect it. This allows us to 
produce the oil more cheaply.” 

An oil well sooner or later goes 
dry because so much of the oil is 
attached to the sand and will not 
come out. In the past the low 
price of oil made reopening wells 
impractical. 

The present trend is to get all 
the oil from a well. Petroleum 
technologists use several ways to 
accomplish this. 

First is to produce the well 
slowly, keeping the pressure up 
in the well so the oil can be 
pushed into the hold and brought 
to the surface. 

Making tests to determine 
where the pressures are in the 
bottom of the hold is one way of 
determining how fast the well 
should be produced. 

“If we produce it slowly then 
th<* pressures hold up better,” 
said Buchanan. “This means 


someone has to run a lot of tests. 
It used to be, when we had plenty 
of oil we didn’t care. We only got 
20 percent of the oil from the 
well.” 

The pressure recording device 
looks like a stylus with a clock 
inside that turns a cord to 
measure and mark the pressure in 
the formation. 

Strictly a spring operated 
mechanism, the device is lowered 
into the well to record the 
pressure. It is brought to the 
surface and the cord tells how 
much pressure is in the well. 

If a well is producing and is 
almost ready to go dry a second¬ 
ary recovery method is used to try 
to raise the production. 

‘ ‘To do this we use what we call 
the secondary recovery methods 
of water flooding,” . said Bu¬ 
chanan. “That is done by putting 
water down one well that is 
available in the oil field and 


pushing the oil out of another 
well.” 

All water put back into the 
ground needs to be free of 
particles that would clog the 
formation. 

The water is tested through a 
chemical process with prepared 
chemicals dropped into the water. 
According to the reaction of the 
chemicals students learn what is 
in the water. 

The water testing kits and the 
pressure recording device are 
also used in the actual oil field. 
The net oil computer is attached 
to the oil well and stays there 
while the well is being produced, 
Buchanan related. 

“Of course when you use these 
unusual operations." he said, “it 
takes a lot more scientific tests 
and people who are trained. That 
is what we are trying to specialize 
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in. 
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Star-gazing gift 



Hudnall Planetarium Director Frances Fried¬ 
man checks out one of two eyepieces on the 
Celestron 8, newest addition to the plane¬ 


tarium. Astronomy classes will use the 
telescope next semester. [Staff photo by Carla 
Thornton] 


*. ' 1 
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Electronics jobs open 


Planetarium gets 

8-inch telescope 


Jobs are available in the field of 
electronics, especially for women. 
When a company calls for stu¬ 
dents to work after graduation, 
“women are asked for first.” 

The electronic boom was trig¬ 
gered when the microprosser 
came about. The microprosser is 
a “computer on a chip,” the 
“heart of a computer.” 

, “This year enrollment is the 
highest it has ever been,” chair¬ 
man of electronics Charles Cun¬ 
ningham said. “In the past four 

weeks three companies have call¬ 
ed for students to work for 
them.” 

After graduation the depart¬ 
ment will place 33 sophomore 
students in a job. “This year we 
have been asked for 200 gradu¬ 
ates at the end of this term,” 
Cunningham said. “But we just 
dont have the graduates until the 


If all the books Vaughn library 
recently restacked were laid end 
to end, they would cover a 
football field approximately 170 
times. 

Librarians have restacked all 
52,000 volumes with the excep¬ 
tion of micro film. 

Working full staff, the librari¬ 
ans restacked the books in about 
one week, Library Director Eve¬ 
lyn McManus said. 

All parts of the library were 
rearranged. 

Reference books are against 
the east wall of the west wing, she 
said. 

The books were moved to equal 
out the number of books in each 
area, to space out the number of 
books on a shelf and to distribute 
equally the number of books in 
each librarian’s jurisdiction. 

To move three librarians at a 
time formed an “assembly line” 
using the book carts which will 
hold up to four shelves of books. 
The book elevator was used to 
move the books upstairs and 
downstairs. 

Librarians are Sue Betts, Dr. 
Marguerite Hewitt, Wink Jen¬ 
kins, Johnnye Kennedy, Mary 
McNamara, Clarice Martin, Ka¬ 
ren Rainer, Julia Warren and 
typist Molly Mosley. 

The growth of the library made 


spring.” 

Most jobs in electronics will 
start off at $12,000 a year. 

“The jobs are not scarce in the 
electronic field. We had one man 
to start at one job and a different 
company asked him to come over 
to them and started him off at 
$19,200 a year.” 

One company has indicated 
they will take all TJC graduates 
until 1980. 

Texas Power and Light has a 
co-op program and has an open¬ 
ing now. In a co-op program a 
student works for the company for 
a school term, then goes to school 
for the next term. The company 
pays for all school expense plus a 
small salary. They are now look¬ 
ing for more students to join the 
program, male and female. 

Companies that have called to 


to women 

i * 

interview students and that have 
hired past graduates are Fluor, 
Brown and Root, Xerox, Mostek, 
Houston Power and Light, Texas 
Power and Light, Texas Instru¬ 
ments, Haltbrough, IBM and 
NCR. Some of the companies 
have already talked to the stu¬ 
dents. 

Several recent graduates are 
earning more than $19,000 base 
salary on exotic and exciting jobs 
in electronics, Cunningham add¬ 
ed. 


Three new rooms and new 
equipment have enlarged the 
electronics department. Two of 
the rooms are laboratories and 
the third is a computer room. 

New equipment in the class 
rooms consists of a new motor 
generator, a color TV demonstrat¬ 
or and an oscilloscope. 

The computer room houses a 
logic trainer computer. Students 
are taught one phase of a comput¬ 
er breakdown at a time in 
simulated breakdown situations, 
said Charles Cunningham, chair¬ 
man of the department of elec¬ 
tronics. 

t 

A transformer that can be taken 
apart and reconstructed by stu¬ 
dents and an electric power 
measurer are listed among the 
new equipment. 

The color TV demonstrator is 
equipped with a switch on the 
back so the instructor can simu¬ 
late a breakdown in the set. 

“We don’t teach TV repair,” 


taken apart for more detailed 
work. 

Another addition to the radiol¬ 
ogy department is a new unit for 
x-raying. The dummy is used with 
the unit. Included with the unit 
are sandbags for holding parts of 
the body down when x-raying. 

Also a new dryer for drying 
x-rays and a film storage bin have 
been added in the darkroom. The 
film is stored in the bins where no 
light can reach it until ready for 
use. 

It takes approximately an hour 


Celestron 8, an effective and 
highly accurate astronomical tele¬ 
scope, has been added to Hudnall 
Planetarium. It is a gift from Dr. 
Jim M. Vaughn, a member of the 
college board of trustees. 

Frances Friedman, director of 
Hudnall Planetarium, emphasiz¬ 
ed that the 8-inch diameter of the 
lens “makes the difference” be¬ 
tween the Celestron 8 and other 
inferior telescopes. The Celestron 
8 is “very clear and accurate,” 
allowing students a fascinating 
look at lunar features, planets, 
even other galaxies, she said. 

Friedman said the telescope is 
compact for its power, the barrel 
being 2-2 Vi feet long and the 
whole structure standing about 
six feet when mounted for obser¬ 
vation. 

She said she has been testing 
the individual parts and the 
overall performance at home. 
“We’ve got some great shots of 
the moon,” she said. 

Friedman said the Celestron 8 
is a composite of two other types 
of telescopes, the refractor and 
reflector. Basically, these tele- 


By SANDRA McKINNEY 

Swoosh. Snap. 

That’s the new Apache Band 
flags whirling in the autumn 


scopes use a mirror off which 
light is reflected at different 
angles. 

“The Celestron 8 is a compos¬ 
ite of the two and that’s why it has 
a short barrel,” Friedman ex¬ 
plained. 

The Celestron 8 is . clock- 
driven, which means that certain 
coordinates have to be re-set with 
the North Star when one is 
looking at different objects. 

The new telescope will be used 
to take pictures, and equipment is 
available to couple a 35-mm 
camera to it. The telescope is now 
in the planetarium, said Fried¬ 
man, adding she is looking for a 
place to set it up outside. 

“I think the best place may be 
behind Wagstaff gym,” Fried¬ 
man said. 

Friedman gave the recom¬ 
mended magnification as from 
50x to 500x, but she added that 
“the most important part of the 
telescope is not the magnifica¬ 
tion, but in the diameter of the 
lens.” She looks forward to the 
students using the telescope. 


breeze. „ % l 

This display of twirling finesse 
is a result of the combined talents 
of Kim Arrington, Mary Flournoy 
and Diane Richey of Mineola, 
Sylvia Barnes of Tyler, Susan 
Barton of Garrison and Kathie 
Cooper of Harlingen. 

The six girls were selected from 
the ranks of the band to form the 
flag corps. All are freshmen. 

The flags are mounted on 
seven-foot poles called pikes. The 
Apache head is centered on a gold 
background. The words “Tyler 
Junior College” wave above the 
Apache head with “Tyler, Texas” 
below. The head is black with a 
red headband. The word “Band” 
is printed on the headband. 

Cooper, student co-ordinator of. 
the flag corps, said that being in 
the corps was a “lot of fun.” The 
flags “add color and flare.” 

Cooper attended flag camp at 
Abilene Christian College. 

Not only is the Apache Band a 
marching organization, but it is a 
show band as well. Barton feels 
the flags “add a sense of pagean¬ 
try” to the organization. 

One purpose of the band is to 
entertain and the flags add to this 
entertainment, Director Jack 
Smith said. ■ \ jj 

The flags are used to frame the 
band and to add color. In this way 
they add another dimension to the 
band, Smith added. This added 
dimension was a primary factor in 
establishing the unprecedented 
flag corps. 

The flag corps also provides a 
means of ready identification of 
the band, wherever it may go. 

In addition to practices with the 
band every day, the corps has its 
own practice 6 p.m. Mondays. 

Smith plans to expand the 
corps to 12 members next se¬ 
mester. Expansion opens up more 
functions for the flags. 

With 12 flag carriers, the band 
could be framed not only in front 
but also in back or from side to 
side. ■ sV.' ■:??! 

When the band completes its 
finale routine, the corps will 
participate in it. - f 


Library size necessitates 
restacking of 52,000 books 


the restacking of the books nec¬ 
essary, McManus said. “Certain 
sections of the library were 
growing faster than other sect¬ 
ions, making parts of the library 
cramped and other parts with 
more room than needed,” she 
said. 

They moved the books so the 
library could grow and allow 
space for future growth. 

Restacking the books did not, 
require the books to be renum¬ 
bered or the card file reorganized 
because the books were moved in 
sections or series and not in¬ 
dividually. 


Herman remains radiology patient forever 

when x-raying and it may be 


By DONNA DUFFY 

The “dummy” lives in Pirtle 
Technology Building No. 3. 

Some call him Herman. 

Herman the dummy is used for 
experiments in radiologic tech¬ 
nology classes. Students handle it 
to learn how to position patients 
when x-raying them, says chair¬ 
man of the hospital technician 
department JoAnn Martin. 

Very much like a human being, 
the wooden dummy has all organs 
and bones. Its joints are bendable 
for the various positions needed 


Electronics gets labs 


said Cunningham. “We have a 
course in electronics and TV 
repair is part of the electronics 
taught.” 

The “most useful piece of 
equipment,” an oscilloscope, is a 
volt meter that draws a picture of 
change of voltage in the electric 
current on a TV-like screen, he 
said. 

The scope measures voltage, 
current and resistance. The elec¬ 
tronics class uses them “to see 
how they behave” in how much 
voltage passes through and how 
fast. 

The electronics department has 
several student and faculty com¬ 
puters in the computer room. 

‘ ‘The students and faculty con¬ 
structed these computers to use 
in classes,” said Cunningham. 
“If a student wants to construct 
his own computer for home or 
other use, we teach him how to do 
it.” 


and a half to completely process 
x-rays, Martin said. 

The anatomy and physiology 
classes have added some new 
anatomy charts. 

Martin has been at TJC since 
’71. She has over 20 years experi¬ 
ence in the field of radiologic 
technology. She attended TJC 
one year when the program was 
still hospital-based and trained in 
the hospital for two years. 

Radiologic technology was a 
hospital-based program until 
1971 and then moved to the 
college. 
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Black, gold flags 
sway to band music 
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Daily Texan editors 
emphasize accuracy 



By CINDIE JORDAN 


By APRIL NUNN 
and VANCE JAMES 

Working on one of the top 
college newspapers in the nation 
is a demanding job, but a student 
who is willing to learn and to start 
at the bottom of the totem pole 
can advance. 

So says Daily Texan assistant 
editor Gary Fendler, former co¬ 
editor of the TJC news and editor 
of the Apache yearbook. 

Fendler, who graduated from 
TJC in ’76, has worked four 
semesters on the student news¬ 
paper of the University of Texas 
in Austin. He and editor Dan 
Malone spoke to journalism mass 
communications classes while in 
Tyler to cover a meeting of the UT 
board of Regents. 

The Daily Texan has won the 
Associated Collegiate Press’ 
Pacemaker Award two consecu¬ 
tive years, an honor only five 
college papers in the United 
States share.. 

To stay at the top, Malone told 
the beginning journalists, accur¬ 
acy is essential. 

“A couple of reporters for the 
Daily Texan were fired last year 
for failing to get their facts 
straight,” Malone said. 

Malone, elected for a one-year 
term, heads the editorial depart¬ 
ment, but ‘‘doesn’t take part in 
news writing.” 

He meets daily with depart¬ 
ment editors, deciding which 
stories will be published and their 
position in the edition. 

The Daily Texan is the state’s 
largest university newspaper with 
a $2 million budget, 300-member 
staff and circulation of 39,000. 


Fendler began on the Daily 
Texan as a news assistant, sub¬ 
mitting stories to the Texan and 
spending two days in laboratory a 
week. 

From a small beginning Fend¬ 
ler had to build a reputation for 
dependability. 

He became managing editor 
and then assistant editor. 

Now he is in charge of the 
editorial staff and writes edi¬ 
torials. As assistant editor he puts 
in about 70 hours a week. 

Working on the Texan is very 
competitive. ‘‘You have to keep 
up-to-date with everything that 
goes on,” Fendler said. Anyone 
can be born a good writer, but it 
takes competency to keep up. 

Fendler plans to run for editor, 
a position filled by campus-wide 
election. 

He believes working on the 
Texan will help prove his ability 
when he applies for jobs in the 
future. He vouched for the good 
training he received at TJC and 
said the University of Texas 
knows they are receiving good 
students from TJC. 

He urged students to do stories 
as quickly as possible because on 
the Texan one must meet dead¬ 
lines. ‘‘When you get real good 
you can get a story done in about 
15 minutes.” 

Each of the 12 reporters who 
make up the permanent staff is 
paid about $60 monthly. ‘‘The 
money doesn’t compensate, but 
the experience is well worth it.” 

Malone said the paper is free 
on campus and totally self-sup¬ 
porting with ‘‘95 percent from 
advertising.” 


Experienced singer freshman 
Jim Rodgers of Chapel Hill has a 
background in the music world. 

Rodgers launched his music 
hobby by accident, but it soon 
became a serious career. 

He began singing with ‘‘Car- 
van,” an amateur band created 
two years ago as a hobby to make 
extra money on the weekends. 

Rodgers was given a tip from a 
friend, Kelly Perkins, that the 
group needed a singer. From this 
tip he began to sing with the 
group at Willowbrook Country 
Club, Briarwood Country Club 
and the Petroleum Club of Tyler. 

Rodgers spends about five to 
seven hours a week practicing 
with Harmony and about an equal 
amount of time in personal prac¬ 
tice. 

He sings pop, swing, jazz, 
contemporary and country. He 
‘‘dislikes labeling songs 'in cate¬ 
gories.” He chooses a song to 
sing because he likes it, not 
because of its category. He tends 
to choose soft melodies because 
his voice is more nearly geared to 
it. 

Rodgers has had only one year 
of private vocal lessons. He has 
also been song leader for his 
church, Grace Baptist Church of 
Tyler. 

In his spare time he takes 
private piano lessons. 

“Harmony is a great organiza¬ 
tion with very talented people,” 
says Rodgers. “I have a lot of 
respect for J. W. Johnson, Har¬ 
mony’s director.” 

Rodgers is practicing “Jum- 
bilia” by Hank Williams as a solo 
to be performed in future Har¬ 
mony programs. 
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Cookie time 


Putting finishing touches on Christmas cookie 
for the faculty Christmas open house are horn 
economics sophomores Ruby Garvin, left am 
Pam Gallop and chairman Blanche Gibson 
Hon re economics students served more tha 
1,000 hot hors d’oeuvres, punch and coffee t 
around 200 faculty and staff. Interior desigi 
students under instructor Cynthia Tindc 
decorated the home economics lab with sol 


lighting and candles. For the annual open 
house Gibson said baking took almost one 
week. And she shared two suggestions for 
holiday baking-ahead: Plain cookies freeze 
best. Cookies with fruit keep best in the 
refrigerator, rather than the freezer. [Staff 
photo] 



Music World 


Chapel Hill freshman Jim Rodgers practices playing the piano 
and singing. [Staff photo by Sharon McNutt] 


Be yourself when selling, 

. * . . * * * * •* " . . • ; 

says advertising executive 


[Editor’s Note: Nina Rogers and 
Vance James were two of a group 
of TJC students attending a sales 
seminar sponsored by the Sales 
and Marketing Executive Club. 
College benefactor George Pirtle 
furnished tickets for the TJC 
students. 

By VANCE JAMES 
and NINA ROGERS 

Be yourself and have the idea 
of give,, not get. 

These were two of Tyler adver¬ 
tising executive Jack Hudson’s 
main points as he conducted a 
sales, motivation and advertising 
seminar in Harvey Hall. 

Focusing on selling for tomor¬ 
row, Hudson said, “Days of just 
being a salesman are over. We 
must look ahead.” 

Hudson said to be yourself you 
must believe in the product and 
the service which you sell. Re¬ 
member too, to tell it like it is. 
You’ll always know what you’ve 
said and not have to retract. 

“A salesman is the most inde¬ 
pendent person in society,” Hud¬ 
son said, referring to pacing and 
motivation. 

The veteran of 30 years exper¬ 
ience told salesmen not to get 
“wrapped up in a sales commis¬ 
sion, but think how the product 
and yourself can aid the cus¬ 
tomer. Compensation will fol¬ 
low.” 

He advised them to leave a 
pamphlet or other information 
concerning the product with cli¬ 
ents after each call and to follow 
up with a short letter containing 
further information. 

When in a business transaction 
you must fascinate, not irritate, 
Hudson counseled. Avoid all bad 


habits, including smoking. 

For the audience members 

. v / 

interested in advertising, Hudson 
suggested maintaining a portfolio 
of clippings for future ideas and 
helpful hints. - 

Planning is the prime phase in 
any advertising campaign. 

He suggested a 3 to 6 percent 
advertising budget, depending on 
the company and its position in 
the market. 

A calendar stating text of the 
features and area advertising 
rates was advised. “The staff 
must be acquainted with the ad 
and have preparation time.” 

“Repetition and changing copy 
from time to time are essential.” 

When calling long distance let 
the client know you are on long 
distance and remember there is a 
real person on the other end of 
the line. 

As a salesman there is not an 
amount set aside for retirement. 
Hudson believes you need, as a 
salesman, to set aside 10 percent 
before spending your paycheck. 

This way you will have a nest egg 

• * \ 

when you retire. 

To be in the best light stay out 
of company politics. Never take 
sides and if gossip is brought up 
just change the subject. 

Hudson stressed the fact that 
you should never take along 
another salesman. One i,s plenty. 
It is hard for a client when he has 
two badgering from both sides. 

Business should not be con¬ 
ducted during lunch or dinner- 
results are negligible. 

“It’s an insult to the cus¬ 
tomer’s intelligence. He’ll keep 
waiting for the pitch.”' 

Hudson thinks you should 
never pay a potential customer for 
buying your product. 
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‘T-Shirts for entire family [size 6 mos. up to X-Large adult] 

‘Hundreds of transfers to choose from 

*8 styles of lettering 

‘Photo shirts [your picture on a shirt] 

‘Custom designs & group discounts 

‘Just arrived: Dallas Cowboy Cheerleaders “Semi-Tough” from movie 
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13 students join 
Phi Theta Kappa 




Wall of cans 


Lt. Eddie Faile, assistant commander of the 
Tyler branch of the Salvation Army, accepts a 
wailful of canned food from Delta Upsilon 


President Stan Redding. DU’s collected almost 
1,600 cans from Tyler residents. [Staff photo by 
Sterling Chandler] 


V 

Little sisters 'big plus 1 for frats 


All six campus fraternities have 
a little sister program that allows 
women to work closely with them. 

These fraternities are Delta 
Upsilon, President Stan Redding 
of Winnsboro; Kappa Kappa Psi, 
President Mike Johnston of Tyler; 
Sigma Phi Epsilon, President 
Allen Martin of Marshall; Pi 
Kappa Alpha, Vice President Eric 
Liptak of Tyler; Alpha Tau Alpha, 
President Richard Bell of Dallas; 
and Alpha Tau Omega, President 
Joe Smith of Tyler. 

The programs vary for each 
fraternity. For example, little 
sisters for KKP, the band fra¬ 
ternity, are pledges of its sister 
sorority Tau Beta Sigma. No other 
fraternity requires a little sister to 
be in a sorority. 

And little sisters are not recog¬ 
nized by the international chapter 
of DU, Redding said. They are 
recognized by the national chap¬ 
ter of ATO. 

Little sisters help the fratern¬ 
ities in such acmitics bake 
sales, car washes and “with 
anything that requires cooking,” 
Liptak, Bell and Smith said. They 
are invited to any fraternity 
function, Redding said. 

Little sisters are helpful during 
rush more than any other time. 
They help bring in pledges for the 
fraternities. 

“Little sisters are definitely a 
big plus for any fraternity,” 
Liptak said. 

“Little sisters are as much a 
part of the fraternity as the 
brothers are,” Martin said. 

Any woman can be a little 
sister, whether in a sorority or 
not, for all fraternities except 
KKS. The fraternities have a little 
sister rush that lasts two to three 
weeks. Women sign up at tlje 
table of the fraternity they are 
interested in. 

Pikes send bids to the girls they 
want for little sisters before their 
little sister rush begins. They are 
chosen through how much in¬ 
terest they show in the organiza¬ 
tion, Liptak said. 

Women are chosen for ATA on 
their personality and charm. 
“Our little sisters are the most 
attractive people on campus,” 
Bell said. 

Members of ATO, DU and Sig 
Ep vote on the women they want 
for their fraternities. 

Big brothers help little sisters 
with school or personal problems. 
A closeness between the big 
brother and little sister grows. 

“The big brother shows the 
little sister he really cares and 


wants her to do well,” Johnston 
said. 

Women stay little sisters until 
they are outof college. After they 
graduate they are considered 
alumni. 

The fraternities can have as 
many as 20 little sisters each, the 
limit set by the Inter-Fraternity 


Council. 

Alpha Tau Alpha set its limit at 
15. 

Not all fraternities at other 
colleges have little sisters in the 
DU and ATA chapters, Redding 
and Bell said. All chapters of 
ATO, KKS, Sig Ep, and Pike have 
little sisters. 


Lots of bread 

Tyler sophomore Bob Jemigan signs in a full bread bank the 
last day of the Baptist Student Union hunger drive. The loaves 
brought in more than $480. [Staf photo by Scott McKay] 


Let me 

introduce myself 


Pm Helen Kilgore from Dallas 
living in Bateman Hall. 1 am 
taking Bible this semester and 
I highly recommend RELI¬ 
GIOUS STUDIES TO ALL TJC 
students who are interested in 
learning more about the Bible. 


Religious Studies to be offered during the spring 
semester: Genesis, Old Testament, New Testament, 
Life of Christ and Life of Paul. 


Thirteen students have joined 
Alpha Omicron Chapter of Phi 
Theta Kappa, national junior 
college honor society. They are: 

Freshman Floyd E. Ashcraft of 
Troup, sophomore Gary W. Camp 
of Lindale, sophomore Patricia A. 
MeCaa of Tyler, sophomore Pen- 
nie G. McKeller of Tyler, sopho¬ 
more Jo Ann Mueller of Tyler, 
sophomore Charles D. Palmer of 
Lindale, sophomore Karen S. 
Pesnell of Grand Saline. 

Sophomore Diana L. Rix of 
Tyler, sophomore John H. Sher- 
burn of Grand Saline, sophomore 
Nathaniel Simpson Jr. of Tyler, 
sophomore David M. Springer of 
Tyler, sophomore Thomas S. 
Stephens of Tyler and sophomore 
Evelyn L. Sweeney of Frankston. 

Each semester, English in¬ 
structor Lena Exum, sponsor of 
Phi Theta Kappa, checks the 
records in the registrar’s office to 
find all students who have at least 
a 2.5 grade point average on their 
total college work. 

Students holding this grade 
point average, following a bac¬ 
calaureate degree plan and taking 
an average of 15 hours per 
semester are invited to join. 

All prospective members must 
be approved by the college faculty 
and the present members. They 
are judged not only on scholastic 
ability but moral character, citi¬ 
zenship, leadership and service. 

At the society’s fall Christmas 
party pledges were initiated by 
secretary Carla Thornton of Van. 

There are basically no require¬ 
ments for the members except 
maintaining an overall B average 
and paying dues. 

“It’s meant to be an honor 
conferred on students who will be 
of future usefulness to society,” 
Exum said. A record of member¬ 
ship in the society is stamped on 
their transcripts. 

A banquet is held in the spring 
to initiate more new members 
whose grades were checked at the 
end of the fall semester. Faculty 
members are invited along with 
honorary members, President 
and Mrs. H. E. Jenkins, and Dr. 


Edwin Potter, TJC Board of 
Trustees member and former vice 
president of TJC. 

The society also has business 
meetings and performs service, 
including ushering at college 
functions and helping with Career 
Day in the spring as hosts and 
hostesses. 

The society now has 27 mem¬ 
bers. Other officers are President 
Billy Hibbs, sophomore from 
Tyler, and Vice President John 
Beckworth, sophomore from 
Longview. 


Zetaswin 
spirit sticks, 

l 

earn trophy 


Banners of pink and rose waved 
their way to victory as Zeta Phi 
Omega sorority claimed the spirit 
trophy at the last pep rally. 

“The spirit trophy is awarded 
to the organization winning the 
spirit stick the most number of 
times,” said head cheerleader 
Cindy Carpenter. 


Zetas won the spirit stick four 
times. Delta Upsilon and the 
Apache Band three times each 
and Sans Souci came in third 
place winning it twice. 

Other organizations receiving 
the spirit stick once were Alpha 
Tau Alpha, Apache Belles, A- 
pache football team, Alpha Delta 
Sigma and Wesley Methodist 
Center. 

The spirit trophy was a project 
of the Student Senate to promote 
school spirit. 

To receive a spirit stick an 
organization had to support the 
team and show enthusiasim at 
pep rallies and games. The 
cheerleaders decided the recip¬ 
ients. 

“Awarding the spirit trophy 
was to encourage organizations to 
support the cheerleaders and the 
team,” said Student Activities 
Director Billy Jack Doggett. 
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BOOKS 


ACROSS THE STREET FROM TJC 
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No dolls under tree? Savor library collection 
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By JONI JOHNSON 

More than 100 tiny people from 
foreign countries have found 
refuge in Vaughn library. 


These immigrants usually as¬ 
sociated with Christmas are a 
large and colorful promenade of 
dolls. 

This new addition to TJC’s 


campus population can be seen 
behind the staircase on the first 
floor in a large glass case. 

The doll collection is on loan to 
the college this semester by Tyler 
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resident and author Martha 
Hook. This is the first time they 
have been on public display. 

The dolls come from many 
countries such as France, Italy, 
Mexico, Belgium, Greece, Hol¬ 
land, Algiers, Guatemala, Swit¬ 
zerland, England, Hungary, 
Wales, Japan and Germany. Each 
doll is dressed in native costume. 

Hook said her collection started 
when her aunt brought dolls to 
her as a child as souvenirs of 
European trips. Doll collecting 
became a life-long hobby. 

Many of the dolls are made 
from unusual materials. For ex¬ 
ample, the most recent addition 
to the group is a family of dolls 
made of corn husk. 

These dolls were brought to 
Hook from Germany by some 
missionaries whose daughter 
lived with the Hooks for a year. 

Another pair of unusual dolls is 
a couple made of silk stockings 
with nuts as shoes. 

The oldest doll in the collection 
and one of Hook’s favorites is a 
doll that was passed from gene¬ 
ration to generation through Jhe 
family. 

This doll is around 150 years 
old. It has a china head and still 
wears its original clothes. It won 
first place in the antiques division 
of the 1969 Texas State Fair. 

One group of dolls within the 
collection are Lenci dolls. These 


dolls were made prior to World 
War II and have not been made 
since. 

As a young girl Hook’s favorite 
doll was an embroidered French 
lady dressed in a bright red, 
green and blue floral skirt. 

Other dolls in the collection 
include a model of the Duke of 
Windsor dressed in rich silk, a 
family of Indian dolls wearing 
leather fringed outfits covered 
with bright colored beads, an 
Irish bagpiper and a Spanish con¬ 
quistador and senorita. 

Hook and her family moved to 
Tyler from Dallas four years ago. 
Her husband, Phillip, is the 
director of Pine Cove Conference 
Center on Lake Palestine. 

Hook received her bachelor’s 
degree from North Texas State 
University and her master’s from 
Southern Methodist University in 
literature. She is the author of 
“Little Ones Listen to God,’’ a 
collection of Bible stories for 
children published in 1971. 

“I find the dolls very interest¬ 
ing because I love people and I 
feel that these dolls, typical of 
their countries, give an insight to 
their lifestyles,’’ Hook said. 

“To me the dolls represent 
good, happy feelings. They re¬ 
mind me of friends who gave 
them to me and of places we have 
visited.” 
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To burn 


By CINDEE JORDAN 

The death of the blow dryer and 
return of overnight rollers are two 
trends in hair care predicted by a 
former beautician, English in¬ 
structor Mary Adams. 

The long range effects of blow 
drying will result in women going 
back to the plastic rollers with 


not to burn-that's the hair care question 


little heat drying, she said. 

“Dryers literally burn hair each 
time they are used,” she said. 

Adams suggests new adhesive 
cling rollers that don’t require 
hair pins. “Hair dries in a short 
time and the set will hold just as 
well as with heat rollers,” she 
said. 

If heat rollers are a must, she 


suggests steam rollers rather 
than dry heat rollers. 

Adams gave additional hair 
care tips. 

Hair should not be washed 
more than the individual’s hair 
needs to stay clean. Intensive 
heat should be avoided. 




Faculty hobbies include 

toy trains, golf, tennis 


By JANICE SMITH 

Students may have the idea 
that the majority of the college 
faculty sit around their homes all 
weekends, slaving over research 
papers and grading tests. 

An informed survey reveals 
quite the opposite is true. 

Steve Burkett, government in¬ 
structor, enjoys live theatre, foot¬ 
ball games and remodeling. He 
collects Tchaikovsky 1812 over¬ 
tures and attends sport car races. 
The ubiquitous teacher and his 
family enjoy beaches and moun¬ 
tains and sports associated with 
both. 

Music department chairman 
J.W. Johnson likes growing 
“very good tomatoes” in the 
spring, petting his Irish setter 
and playing tennis. 

Charles Sowders, photography 
instructor, has a complete work¬ 
shop at his home where he makes 
cabinets. He keeps a complete 
greenhouse and roots plants for 
his neighbors. 

Jeff Martin, mathematics in¬ 
structor, says he plays tennis 
Saturday mornings, goes to foot¬ 
ball games and fishes whenever 
he gets a chance. 

Sociology instructor, Linda 
Watkins practices her golf swing, 
plays tennis, camps and goes 
sailing off the coast of Florida 


whenever possible. She also en¬ 
joys eating out at restaurants and 
attends the Dallas Theatre Cen¬ 
ter. 

Frances Friedman, director of 
Hudnall Planetarium, is a pro¬ 
fessional artist and has a studio at 
her home where she paints on 
weekends. 

Dr. Bob Peters, government 
instructor, spends his weekends 
resting from the busy five pre- 
ceeding days and reads six to 
eight books per month. 

History instructor Dr. Peter 
Jones, passes his weekends with 
his two daughters, does wood¬ 
work, plays soccer and reads 
historical fiction. Jones amuses 
himself pushing the buttons on 
his small HO Gauge railroad. 

Drafting instructor Michael 
Hitt, attends East Texas State 
University on Saturday mornings, 
working on his master’s degree. 
For pleasure he watches football 
games, goes to movies, eats out, 
plays tennis and takes aviation 
lessons. 

Margie Noel, history instruc¬ 
tor, in her spare time remodels 
her home, takes care of her yard 
and makes weekend trips with her 
parents to state fairs, rodeos and 
exhibits. 

Versatile in their interest and 
hobbies, teachers are only human 
after all. 



Sophomore Peggy O’Neal of 
New Braunfels wears page 
boy blown back from her face. 

The first step before washing 
hair is to brush the hair to remove 
dirt particles and to promote oils 
to the surface. This will also 
create better circulation. 

Dry hair should only be sham¬ 
pooed once and rinsed with warm 
water to stimulate oil back into 
the hair. Oily hair should be 
washed twice and rinsed in cool 
water. 
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Sophomore Diane Fr ankl in of 
Arp curls her medium-length 
hair in flattering style. 


“Hair should be combed out 
with a wide tooth comb to remove 
tangles,” she suggested. 

A natural bristle brush or a 
natural boar bristle is the best for 
brushing hair, the licensed barber 
and cosmotologist suggested. 

Some effective home condi¬ 
tioners are mayonaise, the meat 
of an avacado or a runny peanut 
butter. But Adams warns that 
hair can be over conditioned as 
hair follicles will swell from 
drinking in too much oil and 
conditioner. 

As a result hair will have a 
burned look. If this is the case 
hair will “pop” instead of 
stretching when pulled. 

Highlights can be accented 
with home rinses. Vinegar and 
water will bring out red highlights 
and lemon juice > will bring out 
blonde highlights. 

Adams says women have be¬ 
come more aware of a healthy 
looking appearance rather than a 
more dramatic style for hair. 

Fashion has also played an 
important role in encouraging 
shorter hairstyles with the intro¬ 
duction of the cowl neck, hats and 
flowers. Women are emphasizing 
a more feminine soft look with 
Quiana and suede cloth. 

Adams suggested hairstyles for 
different face shapes. An oval 
face is the best shape because any 
hairstyle will work well. A round 
face needs more height on top 
and should avoid fullness on the 
sides. This face type should avoid 
bangs. The length should be 
longer or shorter than the jaw 
line. 

An oblong face should avoid 
height on the top but emphasize 
width on the sides. A square face 
should avoid bangs and empha¬ 
size height on the top. 

She disputed the myth that 
women who wear glasses cannot 
wear bangs. “Bangs can be 
attractive pulled to the sides,” 
she said. 

• • — m 

A scissor cut gives more full¬ 


ness to the hair. A razor cut 
makes hair lay down but also 
encourages split ends. 

Eyes will appear larger by 
pulling hair away from the tem¬ 
ples. To conceal less than perfect 
features, hair should be styled 
toward the face in areas that need 
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A short wedge is easy-care 
style for sophomore Sandy 
Gober of Canton. 

to avoid attention. Combs or 
hairband can be used to created 
the desired effect. 

Adams does not expect hair¬ 
styles to go back to teasing but 
perhaps a “look like teased” 
hairstyle will be fashionable. She 
predicts return to a soft curly look 
which requires little or no blow 
drying. 



Shoulder-length hair takes 
more care for sophomore 
Debby Quigley of Dallas, but a 
lot of coeds think it’s worth it. 
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Artist's studio provides visual experience 
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Palestine artist Ancel Nunn lectures art students. 


By CHARLES MITCHELL 

0 

The visual experience is one of 
art department chairman Charles 
Cavanaugh’s favorite techniques 
for teaching style and a Palestine 
field trip provided just that. 

“Expose students to art in as 
many varied ways and means as 
possible in addition to class room 
lectures,” says Cavanaugh. 

His Painting I & II classes 
recently journeyed to the historic 
East Texas town of Palestine, 
where the renowned artist Ancel 
Nunn lectured in his modest 
studio, once a pattern shop for an 
iron foundry. 

Nunn lectured on the philos¬ 
ophy of art. “Everybody gets 
something different from the 
different types of abstractness 
until we get to the direct thought 
type of picture,” says Nunn. 

“We change our philosophy 
and attitudes with age. This is not 
true with the artist. He revises 
only his philosophy.” 

Cavanaugh suggested “Nunn 
chose Palestine as his place of 
work because of the historic 
beauty that surrounds the small 
town. My opinion of Nunn’s 
paintings are that his traditional 
realistic style is well suited to my 
students’ level in Painting I & II 
which is taught in that style.” 

Cavanaugh has also taken his 
Drawing I class to the Peoples 
Bank building for an art contest 
and to Caldwell Zoo to do quick 
animal sketches. 
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Can these four live happily ever after? 


By JONI JOHNSON 

Take four home-loving college 
gals and add an unfurnished 
cottage, a hodge-podge of furni¬ 
ture, bills to divide, chores to 
share—and what have you got? 

Sometimes bedlam. Sometimes 
frayed tempers. 

But lots of times fun. 

After three months of search¬ 
ing for a place to live, the group 
happened upon their “mansion.” 
They had applied at apartments, 
looked at houses and made in- 
numberable phone calls when 
they finally discovered a moving 
van in front of what is now their 
residence. 

% 

At first the landlords said the 
house was too small for four 
people, but after facing these 
desperate females they consented 
to rent it to them. 

Moving day was an unforget- 
able Sunday. No less than 10 
people roamed the house all 
afternoon. The driveway was 
filled with three pickups and four 
cars. 

- The quartet gathered furnish¬ 
ings from home, borrowed others 
from family and friends and also 
bought a few items. The result is 
a house decorated with a variety 
of items pulled together into a . 
home with a personality all its 
own. 

Since moving, the young wo¬ 
men describe several interesting 
incidents. 

During the first week the hot 
water heater went out. This 
caused the quartet to wake up 
several mornings to cold showers. 
Next the girls discefoered that 
something was wropg with their 
refrigerator. The id£ cream and 
ice in the freezer portion melted 
while the milk, cokes and jello in 


the lower part froze. 

The group enjoys a typical 
existence at college. Three girls 
work as well as go to school. The 
fourth is in the dental hygiene 
program which takes all her time. 

Housework in the tiny “man¬ 
sion” is divided equally between 
the girls. Each week a schedule is 
made that divides cleaning and 
dishwashing among them. 

Cooking is usually done by one 
girl because she is the best cook, 
although the others help. Every 
week each contributes $5 or $6 
toward groceries. They compose a 
menu for three big meals and buy 
sandwich ingredients for the re¬ 
mainder of the week. 

At the end of each month the 
girls pool their money to pay rent 
plus bills for telephone, electric¬ 
ity, gas, cable t.v. and water. 

The living room is amply filled 
by a couch, two chairs, a coffee 
table and the television. Taking 
three small steps a visitor then 
finds himself in the dining room. 
This consists of a small round 
table and four wooden chairs. 

Turning to the right the guest, 
after tripping on the ironing 
board, finds himself in the kitch¬ 
en. Left down the hall brings him 
after two steps to the "master 
bedroom.” This is eight by 
nine feet and is furnished with a 
bed, a night stand, a dressing 
table, a chest of drawers and a 
stereo. 

Next to the “master bedroom” 
is a second bedroom and across 
the hall from it is the third 
bedroom, often referred to as the 
“disaster area.” This room is 
shared by two of the girls, two 
unmade beds, a dresser, a trunk 
and—ves—another stereo. 

This little house filled with 
mismatched furniture, numerous 


plants and school books galore is 
not always a bed of roses. But all 
in all the “family” seems to love 
the arrangement. 


By LAURA MULLEN 

Ruffles, fishnet stockings, os¬ 
trich feathers and berets—these 
are the trimmings of the crowd¬ 
pleasing French costumes TJC’s 
musical ambassadors will wear in 
Super Bowl XII. 

The three musical groups— 
Apache Belles, Apache Band and 
Harmony and Understanding— 
will dress ala Parisienne for their 
French-style halftime show in the 
Super Dome in New Orleans. 

Twenty. Belles will wear two 
different costumes. Each remain¬ 
ing Belle will wear a Dixie Land 
costume throughout the show. 

The Dixie Land costumes are 
pink velvet leotards with red 
ruffle trim. Accessories of black 
fishnet hose, black tap shoes 
without the taps, white sequin 
hats with red ostrich plumes and 
a black ribbon tied around the 
neck finish the costume, said 
Anna Carpenter, dean of women 
and director of the Belles. 

“The costumes will be worn by 
all Belles at the beginning of the 
halftime activities. Half way 
through the show 20 Belles will 
change into French cancan cos¬ 
tumes designed for the show,” 
said Carpenter. 

Harmony and Understanding 
and the Band will wear costumes 
with a French Apache Dancer 
theme to complement the French 
cancan costumes of the Belles. 

“The members of the Band will 
wear their traditional trousers 
with black tape down the white 
stripe on the leg and around the 
cuff area,” said Carpenter. “In 
place of the jacket they will wear a 
red and white turtleneck sweater, 
green scarves and red berets.” 


“Men in Harmony and Under¬ 
standing are wearing costumes 
identical to the band members 
costumes. 

“Women in Harmony and Un¬ 
derstanding will wear a black 
skirt with a slit up the side to the 
thigh, black tights, black fishnet 
hose, black shoes and a red and 
white turtleneck sweater, green 
scarf and red beret,” Carpenter 
said. 

About half way through the 
show 20 Belles will rush from the 
field to the dressing rooms and 
change into French cancan cos¬ 
tumes Carpenter added. 

“All 20 Belles will have three 
minutes to change their cos¬ 
tumes. Three minutes from the 
time they start to leave the field 
they are to be back dressed in the 
French cancan costumes,” she 
said. 

The French cancan costumes 
are bright pink leotards trimmed 
with magenta ostrich feathers 
across the front. A magenta knee 
length taffeta overskirt will be 
worn with the leotards to com¬ 
plete the costume. 

The overskirt when raised in 
the traditional cancan dance will 
show four rows, of ruffles. From 
the bottom of the skirt the colors 
of the ruffles are bright green, 
bright yellow, magenta and fire 
orange. 

Completing the costume is a 
cancan bonnet with a magenta 
bow on the side and ruffles across 
the crown in the same colors as 
the ruffles of the overskirt. 

“The costumes were made by a 
uniform company in Irving and 
they are reversible so they may be 
used in future Spanish and calyp¬ 
so numbers,” said Carpenter. 
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By CYNTHIA FIERRO 

0 

The person who dreamed up the attractive white 
and gold Apache Belle costumes, famous across the 
nation, can still be seen striding across the campus, 
her small gray dog in tow. 

Dr. Jean Browne, head of the speech and drama 
department, designed the costume 27 years ago. 

“At the time I was designing the costumes for the 
Rose Festival,” Browne said. 

“It was the summer of 1948, the year the college 
opened out here (on the new campus). Dr. (H.E.) 
Jenkins had written a letter to Mildred Stringer, the 
future head of the Belles, to find girls to do some 
dances on the field. Stringer then asked me to 
design a permanent costume.” 

Extensive research went into the designing of the 
costume. She wanted something original with an 
Indian taste and at the same time, something that 
“said Texas.” 

The boots and the hat were part of the “Texas” 
tradition. The Indian design on the costume is 
original—Browne checked carefully to be sure it was 
original. 

“When I designed it, it was a blouse, shorts and a 
skirt. The skirt hung below the knees and was lined 
in orange.” It was white on the outside and could be 
held at 180 degrees to add color. 

Browne recalls her thrill when the Belles wore the 
uniforms for the first time. “They were marching in 
a parade and when the girls came around the corner, 
I was sitting on a platform outside the People’s 
Bank.” 

The original costume is still worn today, with the 
exception of the shorter skirts and the fringe on the 
bloomers. ' 

Browne came up with the design idea before she 
began teaching. She began the following fall. 

“Dr.-Jenkins called me about the third day of the 
semester and asked if I would teach an overflow 
class of drama. I asked him when I would start and 
he said ‘8 a.m. today.’ ” 
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Therese Burrescia of Dallas models old 
Apache Belle costume. 
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Olympics hopes to build 
better world citizens 


Editor’s Note: This is the last of a 
three-part series on the U.S. 
Olympic program. This series is 
based on reporter Sandra Mc¬ 
Kinney’s interview with Col. 
“Lew” Whiting, Ret., director of 
the U.S. Olympic Training Center 
in Squaw Valley, Calif. 

By SANDRA McKINNEY 

What the Olympic Games will 
become is greatly influenced by 
its history. 

Above all, the Olympics were 
and still are an amateur institu¬ 
tion. All plans take this ideal into 
consideration. 

This ideal was formed as an 
integral part of the founding of 
the Modern Olympic Games by 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin in 
1894. 

There is, however, an almost 
universal misconception concern¬ 
ing Coubertin’s founding of the 
games, says Col. “Lew” Whit¬ 
ing, Ret., director of the U.S. 
Olympic Committee Training 
Center. 

Though Coubertin’s work was 
one of peace, peace is not the 
major aim of the Olympic games. 

Coubertin believed “peace 
would be furthered by the Olym¬ 
pic games. Peace could be the 
product only of a better world; a 
better world could be brought 
about only by better individuals; 
and better individuals could be 
developed only by the give and 
take, the buffeting and battering, 
the stress and strain of fierce 
competition.” 

The objectives as set forth in 
The Olympic games pamphlet can 
be broken into five parts: 

1. To bring to the attention of 
the world the fact that a national 
program of physical training and 
competitive sport will not only 
develop stronger and healthier 
boys and girls but better and 
happier citizens through the 
character building that follows 
participation in properly admin¬ 
istered amateur sport. 

2. To demonstrate the princi¬ 
ples of fair play and good sports¬ 
manship, which could be adopted 
with great advantage in other 
spheres of activity. 

3. To stimulate interest in the 
fine arts through exhibitions, 
concerts and demonstrations dur¬ 
ing the games period, thus con¬ 
tributing to a broader and more 


well-rounded life. 

4. To teach that sport is played 
for fun and enjoyment and not to 
make money—the philosophy of 
the amateur. 

5. To create international amity 
and good will, thus leading to a 
happier and more peaceful world. 

In keeping with the ideals of 
the past, the U.S. Olympic Com¬ 
mittee has plans to further,help 
amateur athletes in the future. 

The committee is attempting to 
update its constitution, Whiting 
said. A bill is before Congress 
now that would make the U.S. 
Olympic Committee the govern¬ 
ing body for all amateur sports in 
the United States. 

Under the new constitution, the 
national governing bodies would 
be answerable to the U.S. Olym¬ 
pic Committee every year, in¬ 
stead of just Olympic years. 

The National Committee would * 
also have more direct say in the 
organization and development of 
teams. 

Perhaps most beneficial is the 
fact that under such a program, 
the National Committee would be 
able to help the national sport 
governing bodies. 

Many of the governing bodies 
are weak. The National Commit¬ 
tee could provide them with funds 
and personnel to organize a more 
effective and thorough program. 

Much more promotion is need¬ 
ed to secure unity and efficiency 
in some of the minor governing 
bodies. This would be provided 
by the national committee. 

Another plan of the U.S. Olym¬ 
pic Committee is the start of three 
more national training centers, in 
addition to the existing Squaw 
Valley, Calif, site. According to 
regions, the additions would be 
Colorado Springs, Lake Placid, 
NY and an undetermined site in 
the South. 

New training methods institu¬ 
ted at these centers will enable 
the individual to better himself, 
thus bettering the world. But 
regardless of the degree of de¬ 
velopment of the athlete, the 
emphasis will remain on the 
amateur spirit of the Games. 

Only if the Olympics keeps a 
sharp focus on character, individ¬ 
ual development and the amateur 
philosophy, will it help obtain a 
better world through better indi¬ 
viduals, as Coubertin intended. 


Woods organizes club for p 


The Physical Education Majors 
and Minors Club is no longer just 
an idea. 

Through the determination and 
leadership of President Robert 
White and sponsor Audrey 
Woods the organization moved 
from a concept last year to 
become a reality this fall. 

The official name of the club is 
Physical Education Majors and 
Minors “until we can come up 
with something better,” Woods 
said. 

It is a service organization 
helping the community and the 
school as well as members them¬ 
selves. 

Members plan to work with the 
elderly, go with them on walks, 
read to them and just “let them 
know we care” said Woods. 

“We also want the school to 
know we are here and willing to 
help with fund raising activities 
and blood drives,” she added. 

Officers of Physical Education 


Majors and Minors besides 
White, who is from Jacksonville, 
are Vice President Pennie Mc- 
Keller from Tyler, Secretary 
Greer Gansert from Tyler, As¬ 
sistant Secretary Vicki Gilbreath 
from Yantis, Treasurer Debra 
Coates from Anahuac, Texas and 
Public Relations Chairman Jill 
McClenny from Little Rock. 

A person must be a physical 
education major or minor and pay 
the dues of $6 a year to join. 

“If a person meets these 
requirements and hasn’t joined 
but would like to, all he has to do 
is get in touch with me or an 
officer,” Woods said. 

Meetings are at 3 p.m. the 
second Tuesday of each month. 

The club is considering two 
major functions, initiating a 
sports day and attending the state 
convention of the American Ali- 
ance of Health Physical Education 
and Recreation. 




Chipper's choice 


Players like Boone 
take game seriously 




CHIPPER STILES 


This Apache basketball season 
should bring a lot of surprises. If 
the team is anything like last 
year’s conference runners up, it 
should be a year with a shot at the 
championship. 

But there is one big difference. 
Youth. 

Although some of us may still 
have visions of Wendell Mays, 
Cris Williams, and Neal Rodgers 
dancing through our heads, the 
Tribe this year has only four 
returning sophomores and 11 
freshman on its roster. 

And to have a winning season 
the Tribe will have to win with 
those 11 rookies to do anything in 
the ’77 race for the crown. 

Head Coach Randall Milstead 
admits his team is brimming over 


with youth who naturally have a 
lot of learning to do. 

One promising freshman on the 
Apache squad this year is 6-3 
Rusty Boone of Anahuac. 

Boone, a guard in high school, 
won All-State honors in Class 2A 
and led his team to a second place 
finish m district. 

Boone’s stats in high school are 
impressive. In his senior year he 
averaged 26 points a game, 
hitting 54 percent of his shots. 
Also a playmaker, he had over 
seven assists a game. 

But making the big transaction 
from high school to college is a 
big jump. 

An in Boone’s opinion, “Col¬ 
lege ball is more physical all over 
mainly because there is a much 
better class of people to work 
with. Everyone was a real good 


player in high school.” 

The uphill climb to be a winner 
began in preseason workouts. 

“In the fall workouts we had a 
lot of learning to do. And that’s 
what it was—a learning process,” 
Boone said. 

“This year we are basically 
speed and we also have physical 
strength.” Last year the Tribe 
had a more physical team with a 
lot of height. 

• 

This year’s Tribe measures 
even taller with 6-10 Arthur 
Houser, 6-7 Kenneth Cooper, and 
6-5 Danny Diaz. 

So if you add the learning, the 
height, the speed, the pure power 
of determination and players like 
Boone, the ’77 basketball season 
could bring TJC a much needed 
winner. 


Jones fries to stir interest 
in non-varsity soccer teams 

By VICKI VESTAL 
and 

F. SCOTT FINLEY 


Some may faintly remember a 
soccer team last spring at TJC— 
but it wasn’t officially sanctioned 
by the physical education de¬ 
partment. 

The Jones Irregulars was the* 
name, and sponsor-coach Dr. 
Peter E. Jones is trying to get 
back enough interest to reorga¬ 
nize last year’s winning team. 

Any student who is interested 
in playing soccer should come by 
Jones’ office, J213, and leave his 
name and phone number, Jones 
suggested. 

He will even help organize a 
women’s team. If they show 
interest and have enough players. 

If “any girls want to play soccer 
they need to get together and 
come by the office,” he said. 

Practice for the Irregulars has 
already begun, even though no 
team has been formed. About 13 
students practice Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 4-5:30 p.m. at 
Golden Road Field. 

The team, while not sponsored 

e. students 

The sports day or intramural 
type program will be for the 
surrounding area. 

The TJC chapter would like to 
invite physical education majors 
and minors from surrounding 
schools to come and compete in 
games such as volleyball and 
basketball for trophies and recog- 
. nition, Woods said. 

The state convention the group 
hopes to attend will be in Dallas 
on Dec. 8-10. 

Physical Education Majors and 
Minors is a local chapter of this 
national organization. 

Woods wold like all members to 
be able to attend this convention 
at least once during their stay at 
TJC. 

The trip would be beneficial 

because it would allow members 

/ 

to hear pioneers and specialists in 
the field of physical education and 
meet other majors, giving them a 
chance to exchange ideas. 


by the college directly, does 
affiiiate itself with the college in 
that all of its players are Apache 
students. But membership is not 
necessarily closed to all but TJC 
students, Jones said. 

Soccer is not a varsity sport at 
TJC so the college does not 
furnish equipment or facilities for 
the team. “The school gave us 
three balls last year and it was 
much appreciated,” he said. 

Finishing with a record of 
4-2-1, the Jones Irregulars played 
against the likes of Henderson 
County Junior College in a mem¬ 
orable game that Jones fondly 
describes as “rehearsal for World 
War III,” Ambassador College 
and Kilgore Junior College. 

The ’77 team brought together a 
mixture of two Americans, two 
Venezualans, three Libyans, four 
Persians and one player each 
from Hong Kong, Thailand, Co¬ 
lombia and Kuwait. 

Jones is himself a naturalized 
citizen, having been born in 
England. 

For ’78, Jones hopes to get 
more American players in addi¬ 
tion to his retinue of foreigners. 

“Soccer is becoming more and 
more an accepted sport in this 
country,” he said. “The Tyler 
Soccer League boasts a member¬ 
ship of nearly 1,000, playing in 
groups ranging from early grade 
school through college.” 

Five or six Americans made 
their appearance in the early 
practice for the Irregulars, among 
them Chris Herrin, a freshman 
from Dallas who played forward 
with the Dallas Soccer League. 

“Our brand of soccer resem¬ 
bles nothing that’s played any¬ 
where else in the world,” said the 
pipe-smoking Jones, tongue in 
cheek and stem in teeth. “The 
Irregulars are a good group of 
players and we play a clean, if not 
physically redeeming, game.” 

Like last year, the Irregulars 
are not outfitted in any of the 
flashy regalia usually associated 
with soccer teams. Farrah 
t-shirts. Rocky t-shirts and vari- 
ous other logos are represented in 
their “irregular” uniforms. 

Soccer is both a team and 
individual sport. Each player 
must be able to play well as one 


individual and work with the 
team, says Jones. 

Jose Elarba, a sophomore from 
Venezula, who has played soccer 
about 10 years, says he would like 
to see the college furnish equip¬ 
ment and facilities for the team to 
“help people become more in¬ 
terested in the game.” 

Cesar Espino, a sophomore 
from Venezula, also wishes the 
college would furnish equipment 
and facilities necessary to develop 
a strong soccer team to represent 
the college. “This sport is in¬ 
creasing in popularity in the 
United States,” he added. 

“In terms of tactics, play, and 
goal shooting, soccer is much like 
basketball except you use your 
feet instead of your hands,” 
Jones explained. “Procedures are 
the same. You shoot, dribble and 
pass the ball. You can use your 
head, but you never use your 
hands. ’ ’ 

Soccer is a low scoring game. 
Each half lasts about 45 minutes, 
with no time outs—not even in 
case of injury. Few substitutions 
are made in soccer. 

Tyler sophomore Bert Cruzan 
said the hardest thing about 

soccer is endurance. Cruzan 

•• 

played on last year’s team. 

Jones said players run or move 
through about two and a-half 
miles during one game. 

“One of the surprising things 
about soccer is there are no 
American blacks attracted to the 
sport,” stated Jones. “I am 
convinced if they did play they’d 
make great players.” 

Craig Mims, a sophomore from 
Colorado, said, “Being from out 
of state I found that soccer 
provides me with not only a good 
physical workout, but a challeng¬ 
ing recreation. The charm of 
soccer is in recognizing your own 
development, improvement and 
applying your talents to a team 
effort.” 

“Playing soccer is tremendous 
challenge to man’s athletic ability 
and for this reason we welcome 
any TJC student or faculty mem¬ 
ber to participate with those of us 
already playing.” 

“A remarkable thing about 
soccer players is they get no 
recognition, no help, practically 
no support. They are just dedi- 
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Signs 2-year pact 


New coach 

/ . • ... i 

Athletic Director Floyd Wagstaff, left, introduces new Head 
Football Coach Charlie McGinty at a press 'conference in the 
Student Lounge. The new coach, a native of Leveretts Chapel, 
played for the Apaches in ’51-53. He conies to the Tribe from 
King High School in Houston where he was head coach. He 
plans to hit the recruiting trail immediately. [Staff photo by 
Gregg Burger] 

Round-the-clock ploy 
is Cooper's lifestyle 




By GREGG BURGER 


Sophomore Kenneth Cooper is 
a slow moving nice guy until he 
slips into his favorite pair of 
basketball shoes. Then he turns 
into a tough opponent his com¬ 
petitors notice. 

Cooper is a 6-5 forward from 
Wilmer Hutchinson High School 
in Dallas. 

1 

Basketball is Cooper’s life. He 
is either practicing or playing in a 
game in most of his waking hours. 

“We are busy all the time,” 
says Cooper. “We will play a 
game, then practice, play a game 
and then practice and so on for 
the remainder of the season.” 

It may sound monotonous, but 
Cooper wouldn’t trade his seven 
days a week practice for all the 
basketballs Spalding makes. 

Man to man is a simple defense 
because the players get assigned 
a player to cover for the entire 
game. 

He thinks the hardest defense, 
is the full-court press and the 
1-3-1. These two defenses require 
a lot of running and a “guy gets 
tired a lot quicker.” 

Cooper’s favorite offense con¬ 
sists of getting the ball to the big 
man or the main man, the man 
closest to the goal. 

He is one of four players 
returning from last year’s team. 
Others are Mark Wright from 
Pine Tree, Kenny Graham from 
Robert E. Lee High School in 
Tyler and Tony Brown of John 
Tyler High School. 

Does being a sophomore have 
any advantages? 

“If I am in a slump, it is just 
like the pros. I’ll get pulled and 
someone else will go in to take my 
place. So being a sophomore 
really does not have any big 
advantages.” 

Cooper has recieved such hon¬ 
ors as All Tournament Player for 
the ’75 Dr. Pepper Tournament, 
'76 TJC Tournament and ’76 

Waxahachie Tournament. He also 


obtained All-District, All-Metro 
and All-State his senior year in . 
high school. 

Along with these he was nom¬ 
inated for All-American and re¬ 
ceived the Pep Athlete of the Year 
for ’76. 

Even with such an impressive 
background Cooper admits, “the 
biggest problem for us right now 
is that only two of the players on 
the team have played together 
before and it is going to take 
awhile for the rest of us to get 
together as a whole.” 

His hope is to get a scholarship 
and get a degree in physical 
education and become a basket¬ 
ball coach. 

9 

The only thing about basketball 
Cooper hates is losing. “It hurts 
to lose, whether by 1 point or 30. I 
just hate losing.” 

And the thing he likes is 
“winning. I just love to win and 
that’s all there is to it.” 


New mentor to boost passing game 


By CHIPPER STILES 

New Head Football Coach 
Charlie McGinty, who has “sec¬ 
retly wanted to come back to 
Tyler” promises to improve the 
passing game and a season “no 
one will be ashamed of.” 

The TJC exe who gave up on 
his job as head coa'ch of Hous¬ 
ton’s King High School to replace 
Billy Wayne Andrews at TJC t 
said, “I’m not promising to win 
every game next year, but no one 
will be ashamed of what they 


see. 


y y 


100-yard dash, a super-human 
feat in those days. 

He also caught a league-lead¬ 
ing 15 touchdown passes his 
sophomore year and was voted 
All-Conference end. 

From TJC McGinty went to 
North Texas State University 

where he earned his bachelor’s 

0 

degree and a spot on the All-Con¬ 
ference team once again as end. 
He earned his master’s at the 
University of Houston. 

He was then drafted by the old 
Chicago Cardinals of the NFL and 
played there one year. His pro¬ 


fessional career was cut short by a 
shoulder injury in his second 
season. 

After his pro career with the 
Cardinals McGinty directed his 
attention toward the coaching 
profession. 

His first job was as an assistant 
at Texarkana High School for 
three years under famed high 
school coach Watty Myers. There 
he learned the basics of coaching. 

From Texarkana McGinty went 
to Woodville High School, and 
then finally to his latest job as 
head coach at King High School. 


He signed a two-year contract 
with TJC. 

McGinty views the coming - 
Apache football season as a 
challenge. 

' He knows he has a big job cut 
out for him. “I don’t have 
anything but heart and desire. ' 
I’ve had the desire because 
secretly I always wanted to come 
back to Tyler.” 

His first priority now is recruit¬ 
ing. 

“It takes solid athletes to win. 

In athletics you are a winner if 
you put your heart and soul into 
it.” 

McGinty and Athletic Director 
Floyd Wagstaff want to get a 
quick start in recruiting. They 
plan to heavily recruit in East 
Texas to get a boost on home 
attendance. 

“Recruiting is a job. Charlie 
will have all the help I can give 
him,” Wagstaff said. “We’ll be 
talking to all the major universi¬ 
ties about players because if they 
are good enough for them, they 
are good enough for us.” 

The ’78 Apaches will run a 
pro-type offense with more pass¬ 
ing and a five-front “Arkansas 
Monster” on defense. 

Wagstaff had kind words for 
McGinty. 

“Charlie is a fine man and is 
willing to do a good job. We are 
glad to have him back in Tyler. 
We’ll do all we can to make him 
happy here, even though we’ve 
been on the bottom lately. Charlie 
was on the bottom and has fought 
up. 

At King High he took over a 
football team that hadn’t won a 
district game in two years and 
transposed them into a team that 
lost only two district games in two 
years. He finished out his high 
school career winning well over 
50 percent of his games. 

McGinty, a Leveretts Chapel 
native, went to TJC from ’51-53 
when he was clocked at 9.8 in the 
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Visions of bombs dance 
in wide receiver's head 

By CHIPPER STILES 

Freshman football players were understandably eager to make 
a good impression on their new head coach at a press conference 
in the Student Lounge. 

The new coach, Charlie McGinty, announced the Tribe would 
have a pro-type offense next season with an accelerated passing 
game. 

Hearing that, freshman wide receiver Paul Johns quipped, “I 
think I’ll go to my room and work on my patterns.” 
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Intercollegiate rodeo set 
for 4th weekend in March 


A tentative date for the annual 

to 

rodeo for the National Intercol¬ 
legiate Rodeo Association is the 
fourth weekend in March, Rodeo 
Club President Rick Shires said. 

A definite site has not been 
selected for the two-night event. 

The association was started 
three years ago. Shires described 
it “as like a little brother to the 
Professional Rodeo Cowboys As¬ 
sociation.” The association is 
comprised of several regions. 
Colleges participate all year in 
rodeos with the top point-getter 
advancing to the national finals in 
Bozeman, Mont. 

“There will be approximately 
18 colleges in competition,” 
Shires pointed out. i He explained 
that Tyler is a northern boundary 
for the Southern Region, of which 
TJC is a member, while Lafay¬ 
ette, La. and Kingsville make up 
the remaining borders. 

Baylor, Texas A&I, and Louis¬ 
iana State Universities are other 
members. The annual event “is 
really a big deal,” Shires stress¬ 
ed. 


The association offers trophies 
and prize money, but its major 
objectives are scholarships. 

Shires said that the winner of a 
region could receive, for example, 
a $500 scholarship from that 
region. He added that larger 
amounts would be given to win¬ 
ners at the national finals. 

Skoal-Copenhagen has contrib¬ 
uted about a quarter million 
dollars to the program thus far, 
Shires said. Walt Garrison is a 
celebrity promoting the associa¬ 
tion. 

For the March rodeo, including 
the buckout, the men’s events 
will be bare-back and saddle 
bronc riding, calf-roping and 
bull-riding. Womens’ events are 
barrel-racing, goat tying and 
breakaway-roping. 

Shires reported that the Rodeo 
Club gave $30 for the saddle to be 
awarded the “all-around cow¬ 
boy” at the national finals this 
year. He also said that freshman 
must have completed at least 12 
hours with a C average to 
participate. 
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Pint-size yell leaders add pizazz to squad 


By VANESSA BARTEE 

^ • 

* 

Two tiny spirit boosters have drawn extra attention to the 
Apache cheerleading squad. They are cheerleader mascots 
Angela D’Lynne Tooker and Andrew Grady Wyatt. 

Five-year-old Angela is the daughter of Thomas Tooker, 
director of counseling and guidance, and the granddaughter of 
Lula Mae Horton, director of Claridge Hall. 

Seven-year-old Andrew is the son of Rebecca Wyatt, assistant 
bookkeeper in the business office. 

The children help the cheerleaders boost spirit and have fun, 
says sophomore cheerleader Greg Caldwell of Houston. 

“It gives the little ones a chance to be up front and people like 
seeing them.” The mascots know many of the yells just by 
watching the cheerleaders and they usually do them along with 
the squad. 

“They do help to boost the spirit, because people notice them 
and know that they are supporting TJC,” Caldwell said. 

“Angela was always interested in cheerleading and dancing, 
says her mother. Angela has learned a lot by being mascot. She 
picks the veils and chants up very well and this helps to build up 
her poise, says Mrs. Tooker. 

Angela has not had the experience of being a real cheerleader, 


9 9 


but she has taken classes in ballet and gymnastics. She is a 
kindergarten student at Andy Woods Elementary School. 

She attended as many of the football games as possible and 
felt that “if we lost it was because she didn’t get to go.” 

Angela’s mother made her outfit for the games. It consists of a 
•gold and black jumpsuit with black socks and gold sneakers. 

Former Cheerleader sponsor Emma Lou Prater helped Angela 
become mascot. 

When Prater found out Angela was interested in pom-poms 
and dancing, she asked Angela’s mother if she thought Angela 
would like to be a mascot. 

When confronted with the suggestion, Angela was delighted. 

Andy was also chosen to be mascot by Prater. The first grader 
at Ramey Elementary School attended many of the home games 
and even a few out-of-town games. 

His mother says he is aware of the games TJC loses and is 
usually disappointed. 

Andy’s outfit consists of black pants, gold turtleneck, a gold 
and white striped shirt and gold sneakers. 

“Andy is enjoying being a mascot but may change to playing 
football later on in school.” Mrs. Wyatt said. 

Andy was no stranger to TJC or cheerleading. His older 
brother Vince Wyatt was cheerleader last year. 
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7 scholarships to be available 


Financial aids office 

R.H. Clemmons, director of financial aids hands financial aid 
application to his secretary Veta Curtis. [Staff photo by Charles 
Mitchell] 


Seven new scholarships will be 
added in the ’78-79 catalog and 
awarded Honor’s Day, April, 25, 
1978, says Assistant Academic 
Dean Jerry Leard. 

The scholarships are: The Gil¬ 
ley-Swift Engineering Schol¬ 
arship, the Helen Wadel Music 
Scholarship, the I.L. Friedman 
Scholarship, two Robert Thomas 
Dawson Memorial Scholarships, 
Marguerite Hercules Journalism 
Scholarship and the Ornamental 
Horticulture Technology Schol¬ 
arship. 

The Gilley-Swift Engineering 
Scholarship is a $1,000 scholar¬ 
ship for a pre-engineering stu¬ 
dent completing his freshman 
year. 

The scholarship was establish¬ 
ed by Jerry G. Gilley and Steven 

G. Swift, two engineers who were 
recipients of a Howe-Baker schol¬ 
arship when they attended TJC. 

Gilley said the Howe-Baker 
scholarship kept him in college to 
earn his degree in engineering 
and a good position with HNG Oil 
Company, in Sonora. Swift, also 
employed by HNG Oil Company, 
was also helped by the Howe- 
Baker scholarship. 

In appreciation for the help 
they received in earning engi¬ 
neering degrees, Gilley and Swift 
will award $250 each to one 
deserving freshman planning a 
career in engineering. The men 
found their company would match 
their award of $500 making it a 


$1,000 scholarship. 

Helen Wadel of New York City 
will award $400 annually to an 
outstanding music student to be 
chosen by the chairman of the 
music department. The Helen 
Wadel Music Scholarship is in 
memory of Burnett and Beulah 
Wadel. 

The I.L. Friedman Scholarship, 
provided by John Luttig of Tyler, 
is an annual $200 scholarship to 
be awarded to a student complet¬ 
ing his freshman year with an 
excellent academic and school 
activities record. The scholarship 
will honor Friedman, administra¬ 
tive vice president, for his con¬ 
tinuing interest in excellence. 

Two new scholarships will be 
funded annually by Alma Malinda 
Flannery Dawson in memory of 
her husband Robert Thomas 
Dawson. One of the Robert 


Thomas Dawson Memorial Schol¬ 
arships will award $150 to the 
outstanding female physical ed¬ 
ucation major selected by wo¬ 
men’s P.E. instructors. 

The second scholarship will 
award an engraved trophy and 
cash award to the most out¬ 
standing freshman player on the 
Apache Ladies basketball team. 

The Marguerite Hercules Jour¬ 
nalism Scholarship, to be award¬ 
ed to a journalism student in 
memory of the late women’s 
editor of the Tyler Courier-Times 
and Tyler Morning Telegraph, is 
still collecting funds and now has 
at least $1,000. 

The Ornamental Horticulture 
Technology Scholarship is not a 
new one, but Louis Squyers has 
doubled the award. Now two 
students may each receive $100 
instead. 


Journalist scholarship 
tribute to Hercules 


Clemmons oversees loans, grants 


A student who wishes to re¬ 
ceive financial assistance should 
complete and file an application 
with Director of Financial Aids R. 

H. Clemmons, Jr. 

All students eligible to apply 
for the Basic Educational Oppor¬ 
tunity Grant must submit their 
Student Eligibility Report to 
Clemmons before he can calculate 
or award any student financial 
aid. 

“Besides just the institutional 
application there are special ones 
that must also be filled out and 
filed with this office,” said 
Clemmons. The rule governs 
applications for Texas Public 
Educational Grants, Federal 
Guaranteed Loans, Law Enforce¬ 
ment Grants and the BEOG. 


TJC has a workship and schol¬ 
arship program designed for a 
qualifing student to work for his 
or her tuition. But these programs 
do not cover room, board or other 
expenses. 

“The Basic Educational Op¬ 
portunity Grant is a federal aid 
program where a student demon¬ 
strates his or her financial need,” 
said Clemmons. There is no 
payback on the grant as long as 
the student remains on a full time 
schedule. 

The financial aids office will 
make emergency loans to a 
student who is waiting another 
type of financial assistance. 

Applications for the BEOG and 
Texas Public Educational Grant 
must be submitted 30 days prior 


to the award date. The BEOG 
needs to have the student eligi¬ 
bility report at least 30 days priof 
to registration. 


A journalism scholarship start¬ 
ed as a tribute, to the late 
Marguerite Hercules, former 
women’s editor of the Tyler 
Courier Times-Telegraph has al¬ 
ready collected $1,000. 

TJC Administrative Vice Pres¬ 
ident I.L. Friedman said contri¬ 
butions for the Marguerite Her¬ 
cules Journalism Scholarship are 
still being accepted. 

The scholarship will be pre¬ 
sented on Honor’s Day, April 25, 
1978 to a student majoring in 
journalism with the hope it could 
help students prepare for a career 
in journalism, said Eula Mae 
Swinson and Mrs. Tom Shelby, 
organizers of the scholarship. 

Dr. Blanche Prejean, head of 


the TJC journalism department, 
will head the committee to select 
the recipient. 

The scholarship is being pre¬ 
sented through TJC because 
Hercules’ cooperation with activ¬ 
ities at TJC covered her 30-year 
tenure with the Tyler newspaper, 
said Swinson and Shelby. 

The scholarship is supported by 
her former employers and schol¬ 
arship personnel at TJC. Wo¬ 
men’s clubs and friends are 
contributing to the memorial, 
Swinson said. 

Hercules used her position to 
relate not just women’s activities 
and social life, but activities of all 
the community interests, they 
said. 


Graduates team to award engineering fund 
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The Gilley-Swift Engineering 
Scholarship of $1,000 will be 
awarded next spring for the first 
time. 

Assistant Academic Dean Jerry 
Leard said Jerry Gilley notified 
him of the new scholarship in 
person in October. 

“The money may be used for 
any college-related expenses 
during the sophomore year,” 
Leard said. 

This new scholarship is named 
for Jerry G. Gilley and Steven G. 
Swift, both TJC graduates. Gilley 
attended TJC from 1968 through 

1970 and now is regional engineer 
for HNG Oil Co. inSonora. Swift 
attended TJC from 1969 through 

1971 and is also employed . by 
HNG as an engineer under Gilley. 

Both Gilley and Swift received 
the Howe-Baker Engineering 
Scholarship. 

Gilley had been thinking of the 
possibility of a engineering schol¬ 
arship for many years. Then he 
discovered Swift would also like 
to start a scholarship. They 
agreed to pay $250 each for each 
year. 

The two men then found their 
company will match this amount. 

Students who wish to apply for 
this scholarship should: 

—Fill out an application, ob¬ 
tainable from the assistant aca¬ 
demic dean’s office or from any 
counselor. 

—Be a freshman engineering 
major. 

—Take the application and 
meet with a board of instructors 
from the physics, math and 
engineering departments. 

The person will be chosen on 
the basis of need and grades will 
be taken into account. 


If it had not been for his 

i 

receiving the Howe-Baker Engi¬ 
neering Scholarship he wouldn’t 
have been able to complete 


college, Gilley said. He wanted to 
establish this scholarship to help 
other students who might other¬ 
wise not be able to finish school. 


Individual can get 'second chance’ 


The National Historical Society 
has set up a $1,000 “second 
chance” scholarship to benefit 
individuals who haven’t com¬ 
pleted their bachelor’s degree. 

Students knowing such an in¬ 
dividual should inform them of 
the scholarship, said Counselor 
Mary Peddy. 

The scholarship provides fi¬ 
nancial aid to a person who has 
been out of school for at least five 
years and wishes to return as a 
full-time student. 

Eligibility requirements for the 
scholarship regardless of college 
major are: 

1. Must not have attended 


college full time during the past 
five years. 

2. Must be recommended for 
participation in the scholarship 
contest by a member of the 
National Historical Society. 

3. Must be able to show 
acceptance at an accredited col¬ 
lege or university before the 
scholarship is awarded. 

4. Must not hold a bachelor’s 
degree. 

5. Must submit a • 6,000-6,500 
word essay. 

“Anyone interested should 
come by the counselors’ office 
right away for more informa¬ 
tion,” Peddy said. 


Thanks to all our friends: 

This message, though brief 
Has a specially warm touch 
For it comes from the heart— 

“Thank you all very much!” 

for the cards, letters, flowers, fruit, all kinds of food, 
warm wishes, phone calls, and the many, many other 
kindnesses shown us during my recent visit to the 
hospital. 

Wink Jenkins 
[and Harry Jenkins] 
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Mexican ballet 
sets feet tapping 
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Editor’s Note: Scott Finley was 
one of Spanish instructor John 
Hayes’ students who attended a 

Mexican ballet in Nacogdoches. 

% 

By SCOTT FINLEY 

The swirling dancers of old 
Mexico have long been known for 
their vibrant and creative chore¬ 
ography, and the Ballet Folklorico 
Mexicano troupe that performed 
recently at Stephen F. Austin 
State University was no excep¬ 
tion. 

The worldwide group of 32 
singers, dancers and musicians 
have given more than 600 per¬ 
formances under the direction of 
director and choreographer 

Graciela Tapia. Their typical 
show features more than 200 
authentic costumes from Mexico, 
and the young dancers are well 
divided between men and wo- 

i 

men. 

The Griffith Fine Arts Audi¬ 
torium on the SFA campus was 
full when the lights went down at 
the beginning of the show, and 
for the next two hours the 
audience was transported into 
another world of beauty and 
music. 

The production got underway 
with a fast number entitled 
Alegria Nortena, “northern joy.” 
It combined the Texas square 
dance with the rhythms of the 
polka brought to Mexico by the 
French emperor Maximillian a- 
round 1860. 

If any members of the audience 
were still able to restrain tapping 
their feet at the end of the first set 
of dances, no one could do it after 

Veracruzana, a series of lightn¬ 
ing-like steps heavily dosed with 
a strong Spanish and Caribbean 
flavor. 

The billowing lacy white dress¬ 
es of the women swirled about 
with blinding speed on the stage. 


Varied troubles often hurt 
romantic'young marriages 


while the linen-clad men clicked 
their heels with ferocity on the 
boards. 

A vaquero — Spanish cowboy 
— wandered out onto the stage 
with his length of rope and 
performed lariat tricks in the 
midst of the flying dancers. 

After intermission, a set of 
Aztec dances led off, and while 
they weren’t as rapid as the 
earlier dances had been, they 
showed the great amounts of 
ceremonialization in the Aztec 
civilization. 

No dance performance is com¬ 
plete without a ballet, and the 
Danza Del Venado, or literally, 
Dance of the Deer, filled the need 
perfectly. 

The dance was originally per¬ 
formed by the Yaqui Indians 
before a hunt, and in it the 
“paseolas”—hunters—chase the 
deer using “sonajas” —rattles— 
to frighten him. The stunning 
final act of the wounded deer 
making a last attempt to escape 
brought a heavy round of ap¬ 
plause. 

The Fiesta Folklorico concluded 
with a fast-paced mariachi band 
that certainly had more than one 
person thinking of El Chico, and 
the fast and exciting dances of 
Jalisco, a western state in Mex¬ 
ico, had everyone keeping time to 
the music. 

The Jarabe Tapatio—the fam¬ 
ous Mexican Hat Dance—was a 
wild finale to the evening. 


By Billie Pye 

And they lived happily ever 
after. 

From the fairy tale to the 
romantic movie our youth hear 
these words, and so grow up 
believing that this is what mar¬ 
riage is all about. 

Unfortunately this is too often 
not the case. 

In the 1800’s America was 
primarily a rural society and 
young marriages were the norm. 
Most often the union was based 
on the need to survive. The 
couples produced children rapidly 
so there would be help for the 
farm chores. 

Few divorced during this 
period—possibly because persons 
died younger. 

Many married young during 
World War II years. Fear of being 
separated from a young sweet¬ 
heart lead to many marriages that 
probably would never have hap¬ 
pened under other circumstances. 

Unions made during this period 
have one of the higher divorce 
rates. 

Lonliness is one of the main 
reasons teenagers are marrying, 
says executive director of Tyler 
Mental Health Association, Mar¬ 
jorie Dibert. 

“There is a staggering number 
of young people who are not able 
to establish meaningful relation¬ 
ships, so they marry, thinking 



this is the answer. 

“Then when marriage is not 
the answer and not everything 
they hoped for, they are not 
willing to work at it.” 

Too many young people just 
“don’t understand what com¬ 
mitment means in marriage,” 
Dibert said. 

Another reason for the greater 
number of young marriages is 
prosperity. Never before have 
teenagers found it so easy to 
enjoy a high degree of financial 
independence because jobs are so 
easy to get, writes Lester Kirken- 
dall in his public affairs pamph¬ 
let, “Too Young to Marry?” 

Yet money is still one of the 
biggest problems. Rarely can 
young persons live in the comfort 
and style they have come to 
expect from living with their 
parents. 

Couples are inexperienced and 
underestimate the costs of mar¬ 
riage, including possible illnesses 
and possible pregnancies, added 
Kirkendall. 

Dibert placed part of the prob¬ 
lem on parents who have brought 
up a “set of kids” who have 
instant gratification for every 
desire—anticipation of their 
needs before they even ask. 

This is possibly why many 
parents give financial help to 
their young married children. 
Usually there are some strings 
attached, and this confuses the 
couple and subjects them to 
pressure. 

Expectations in marriage have 
changed dramatically in the last 
half century, state Margaret and 
Richard Klemer in their booklet, 
“The Early Years of Marriage.” 

Today a young husband is 
compared with a television or 
movie hero who is courageous, 


In review 


Worry, guilt can cripple, says therapist 


By HAVEN DELAY 

It’s no wonder that “Your 
Erroneous Zones” by Dr. Wayne 
W. Dyer is a national No. 1 best 
seller. 

Not only does the book have a 
catchy title, but also, in an era 
popularized with “how to” read¬ 
ing, it is designed to help people 
learn to cut through “emotional 
red tape.” 

Dyer is a practicing counselor 
and therapist writing about what 
he considers forms of neurotic 
behavior, which he believes can 
be reversed. 

Emotions don’t just happen to 
you—you choose your emotions. 
The author contends an individual 
can take charge of himself. 

A person’s first love is himself, 
Dyer believes. A person should 
respect himself, and then he may 
reach out and love others. 

Nobody should act just to 
please other people. A self-fulfill¬ 
ing reason should dominate what 
we do. 

Individuals should break free 
from the past, not wasting their 
present moments. 

Guilt and worry are by far the 
most immobilizing of all the 
erroneous zones. Dyer says. “No 
amount of guilt can ever change 
the events of the past,” he says, 
“and no amount of worry can 
really prevent things that may 


happen in the future.” 

Other erroneous zones the 
author thinks should be expelled 
incl ude procrastination, boredom, 
anger and complaining. 

Pampering the erroneous zones 
has a negative effect on a 
person—preventing him from liv¬ 


ing his life in the “now.” Some 
persons use erroneous zones 
when they see that they can 
manipulate other people by em¬ 
ploying them. 

Dyer simply wants readers to 
realize they will be dead a lot 
longer than they will be alive. 


Why should a person waste this 
life feeling guilty over what he 
cannot change? This present time 
should not be wasted with pro¬ 
crastinating, being angry and 
bored, feeling sorry for one’s self 
or complaining. 

Life was given to be lived. 


Money can keep accused off Death Row 


By ANN BROWN 

Controversy over capital pun¬ 
ishment continues. 

Law enforcement instructor 
Bennie Mims says his opinion on 
the subject is influenced by the 
facts surrounding the situation. 

“I would have been totally 
against capital punishment as it 
was 20 years ago, whereas today 
I’m halfway for it,” explained 
Mims. “In the past it was handed 
out unjustly.” 

Almost all who were on death 
row 20 years ago were “cither 
poor or of a minority." 

Today Mims is more for capital 
punishment because our criminal 
justice system has been “up¬ 
graded as compared to 20 years 

ago." 

Mims said his feeling of neu¬ 
trality could also be attributed to 
the fact that even in today’s 
system punishment is not always 
justified. 


“Money and education are the 
two most important factors and 
can make the difference in 
whether one is actually sentenced 
to capital punishment or not,” 
Mims declared. 

“An individual who has the 
money to hire a good attorney has 
a much better chance of getting 
the sentence reduced than does 
one who receives a court appoint¬ 
ed attorney. 

“A court appointed attorney 
usually isn’t going to try as hard 
as one who is hired by the 
individual. He often looks upon 
his appointment as simply doing 
his duty. 

“The court supplies only a 
certain amount of money for the 
attorney to work with.” 

One’s past experiences do in¬ 
fluence a person’s views on 
capital punishment. 

“If a person is more informed 
on the country’s situation and 
knowledge of the law, it helps him 


to better understand capital pun¬ 
ishment.” 

“Capital punishment will never 
really be done away with. It may 
temporarily from time to time but 
it will always come back because 
of public pressure to prevent 
crime.” 

According to polls taken in his 
classroom, more people are a- 
gainst capital punishment than 

for it. ■ v 

In the United States, each 
state has the jurisdiction over its 
own territory, and the laws pun¬ 
ishing crime differ in several 
states. 

However, in many states mur¬ 
der is by statute divided into 
different degrees, differing from 
each other by malice and pre¬ 
meditation which accompany the 
act. 

Death is the usual penalty for 
murder in the first degree but in 
some states life imprisonment is 
substituted for capital punish¬ 
ment. 


determined, handsome, loving 
and tender and makes $50,000 a 
year.” 

A young man anticipates that 
his wife will be beautiful, witty, a 
gourmet cook, excellent house¬ 
keeper and always charming, the 
Klemers say. 

Many young couples will have 
difficulty getting past these con¬ 
fused expectations. 

Who will be head of the family? 
The young wife will have more 
trouble with this than the young 
husband. 

Young women today are more 
liberated and rightfully expect a 
50-50 partnership from marriage. 
At the same time they have 
possibly been brought up in a 
home where the father was 
dominant. 

In all probability she will want 
both and at different times and 
this will most certainly confuse 
the young husband. 

Too often a young person 
marries to escape from a bad 
home situation. This can create 
problems because either or both 
partners will be looking for emo¬ 
tional support lacking in their 
parents’ home. 

Unexpected pregnancies is still 
a reason some j young people 
marry even at this time when 
society doesn’t condemn as it 
once did. Survival of a union 
based primarily on this premise 
has little chance of success. 

Today’s society is a mobile one. 
The Texas Department of Human 
Resources 1975 statistics show 75 
percent of all families moved at 
least once during the last five 
years. 

For a young couple this often 
means isolation from relatives 
and friends. It cuts off the 
emotional support they have 
counted on. 

A vital part of any marriage is a 
sense of dignity and personal 
independence. 

A loss of these is more likely to 
occur for the young bride. Some¬ 
times the bride quits school and 
the bridegroom will continue his 
education. He can outgrow her 
mentally and boredom often re¬ 
sults, or their ideas change and 
their growth is in different direc¬ 
tions. 

The free, legal and easy sexual 
part of marriage can quickly give 
way to a routine of unpaid bills, 
dirty dishes, last year’s clothes 
and possibly unwanted babies.! 

One must become the right 
person to make a good marriage 
and not be dependent upon 
“finding the right person” says 
Ralph Eckert in his pamphlet, 
“So You Think It’s Love.” 

“The idea that there is a ‘one 
and only’ is nonsense....the more 
people you like, the more people 
will like you and the more people 
there are with whom you could 
work out a happy marriage.” 

Before a young couple takes the 
big step of marriage they should 
ask themselves what they really 
want from the partnership. 

“A happy marriage is created, 
directed, nurtured and develop¬ 
ed,” says P.D. Wilmeth in his 
book “Love, Courtship and Mar- 

• M 

riage. 

“It takes a lot of effort, and a 
resolve that we let nothing stand 
in our way of making ‘our’ 
marriage a success.” 

If each young man and young 
woman can bring to the relation¬ 
ship a dedication that they will 
give more to the marriage than 
they will expect from it, then it 
will likely work. 
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Murder 

# 


Editor’s Note: Reporter Kelly Bell 
writes an eyewitness account of a 
murder scene. The case is closed 
since the accused murderer was 
shot and killed by a Department 
of Public Safety officer. The 
officer was no-billed by a Smith 
County grand jury. 


next door 
not usual 
weekend 


By KELLY BELL 

It was 8:20 p.m. one Sunday in 
late October and up until this 
point it had been a routine 
weekend. 

Two friends—Rodney and 
David—and I were engrossed in a 
TV movie, “Thunderbolt and 
Lightfoot,” when someone began 
pounding frantically on their 
door. 

I did not think too much about 
this until David opened it and in 
came the girl. 

She was hysterical to the point 
of apoplexy and sobbing over and 
over, “He shot my roommate. He 
shot him. He’s dead.” 

This was all we could get out of 
her. She was clutching the choke 
chain of a huge black dog. 
Predictably, it and our German 
shepherd Rocky went at each 
other. 


She was still holding her dog’s 
chain and that made it easier as I 
lifted and bodily carried Rocky 
into an adjacent bedroom. 

As far as we knew the gunman 
was still outside so we withdrew 
from the living room commanding 
each other to call the police. 
David immediately did. 

Meanwhile the girl calmed 
down enough to tell us the killer 
had left in a green and black 
Ranchero. 

We gave her a cigarette and 
she managed to tell us something 
of what happened. 

She said she had been in the 
bathroom of the duplex apart¬ 
ment she and David McCardell, 
22, of Tyler were sharing when an 
old boyfriend, Michael Aamon 
"Morrow, 30, of Whitehouse ar¬ 
rived. 

She had gone steady with 
Morrow some time in her past. 
Since she had refused several 
times to return to him, she stayed 
in the bathroom until he left. 

After a few moments she heard 
Morrow and McCardell shout at 
each other and then came the 
shot. 

By the time she got to the front 


living room where the shot had 
come from, Morrow had left. 
McCardell was dead with a bullet 
through his head. 

As she finished telling us this 
we heard the screech of tires 
outside and knew the police had 
arrived. ■ 

Rodney and David ran out the 
front door and I was left in the 
living room with the girl who 
jumped up and began wailing, 
“It’s all my fault. It’s all my 
fault. ’ ’ 

I comforted her as best I could. 
It was an uncomfortable feeling 
taking a complete and hysterical 
stranger in my arms. 

Just then a policeman entered 
the room and asked where a 
telephone was. He called the 
police station and summoned a 
detective. 

David and Rodney re-entered 
the room just as the policeman 
was leaving with the girl. He 
suggested we stay available since 
the detectives would probably 
want to talk to us. 

By this time several police units 
had arrived and so had the 
detectives and the inevitable 
crowd of the morbidly curious. 


Although the detectives asked 
to use our phone several times, 
they aske'd u§ no questions. 

When we walked outside and 
joined the crowd we soon found 
ourselves telling the story of what 
happened over and over again. 

There were five or six police 
cars in front of the house by now 
with their lights flashing, bathing 
the area in a red glow. 

We went back out several times 
but nothing new seemed to 
develop so we stayed in and tried 
to humor that big dog abandoned 
in the living room. 

Eventually the ambulance 
came and the body next door was 
removed. 

The police cars began to go and 
the girl, accompanied by a police¬ 
man, came to get her purse. We 
heard the officer call her Kay. Up 
until this time we did not even 
know her name. 

She asked us to keep her dog 
until she finished at the police 
station. 

At first I planned to wait until 
she returned for the dog. But I 
grew weary and took off. 

I had had enough excitement 
for one night. 







Physicians, FDA insist illicit drug 
defrauds rather than cures patients 


By BILLIE PYE 

Laetrile offered as a cure foi 
cancer is possibly one of the 
crudest hoaxes of our time. 

Untold thousands of people are 
placing their hopes and dreams 
for a miracle on this amber 

colored extract of apricot pits. 

« 

Laetrile is not a new drug—it 
has been around a long time. In 
the 1920’s a California physician, 
Dr. Ernst Krebs, turned his 
attention from searching for 
something that would improve 
the flavor of bootleg whiskey to 
searching for a cancer cure. 

He came up with an unrefined 
apricot extract that seemed to 
have some effect in fighting 
tumors in rats, but only a short 
time later it proved doubtful. . 

In 1949 Ernst Krebs, Jr., a 
medical school dropout and bio¬ 
chemist, refined the extract and 
named it laetrile. 

Chemists in both the United 
States and Great Britain tried to 
make laetrile from Kerbs Jr.’s 
recipe, but were able only to come 
up with amygdalin, a substance 
that was first isolated in 1923 and 
found to have no medical use, 
according to the June 27 issue of 
Newsweek magazine. 

“The pre-laetrilists use both 
names—amygdalin and laetrile- 
interchangeably and don’t worry 
about the discrepancy,” added 
Newsweek. 

The medical establishment and 
the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration both held laetrile 
in contempt as a cancer cure. But 
that doesn’t stop the public from 
using it. 

- 

, With desperate hope, thous¬ 
ands travel to Tijuana, Mexico, 
either to buy the drug or for 


injections of laetrile. 

Newsweek describes the_ sad 
parade to San Ysidre, Calif., 
where men, women and child¬ 
ren—all cancer patients—cross, 
the Tijuana border and trudge on 
to the Spanish-tile Clinica Cydel, 
while the rest continue on to an 
equally stylish Clinica Del Mar. 

The Del Mar is decorated with 
a mural of a muscular man 
grappling with the claws of a 
monster crab. The crab is brutally 
appropriate as it is the astrolo¬ 
ger’s sign for cancer. 

Patients! who undergo treat¬ 
ment at either clinic will pay an 
average weekly cost of $350. 

With approximately 700,000 
new cancer cases in the United 
States each year, the black mar¬ 
ket for the drug brings huge 
prices—600 to 700 percent above 
manufacturing cost, continued 
Newsweek. 

Like motorists refusing to 
buckle their seat belts, laetrile is 
an example of public discontent 
for officially proclaimed health 
advice, states Time magazine. 

Some of the promoters of the 
laetrile movement have question¬ 
able reputations.. 

Promoter Andrew McNaughton 
once sold smuggled arms to 
Israel, was a double agent in the 
Castro revolt and was convicted of 
fraud in a mining venture in 
Canada, claims the June 27 
Newsweek. 

The Committee for Freedom of 
Choice in Cancer Therapy main¬ 
tains laetrile will allow patients to 
die with dignity. But anyone who 
has lost a family member or .a 
friend to cancer knows cancer 
strips all dignity before death. 

There is a “strong possibility” 
that chronic poisoning can result 


from long term use of laetrile 
because it contains cyanide, says 
a UCLA professor of medicine. 

• Extensive studies on the drug 
by Slon-Kettering Institute in 
New York, Southern Research 
Institute in Birmingham and 
Arhtur D. Little, Inc. in Boston 
produced no evidence that laetrile 
is effective in fighting cancer, 
according to June 13 U.S. News 
and World Report. 

A Mayo Comprehensive Cancer 
Center associate director for Can¬ 
cer Control, Dr. David T. Carr, 
says he has not even found any 
psychological benefits from tak¬ 
ing laetrile—not any more, than 
eating “French-fried earth¬ 
worms” or taking “two drops of 
vinegar on a lump of brown 
sugar.” 

• < t 

Carr further stated orthodox 
treatment is often difficult. But 
it’s dishonest to sell the public a 
worthless drug. 

He also thinks it dishonest 
when some of the proponents say, 
“Laetrile really won’t cure can¬ 
cer, but if you take it every day, 
you’ll never get a cancer.” 

The motive of cancer victims in 
wanting to use laetrile is clear and 
there cannot be a lack of sympa¬ 
thy for it, says Nation magazine. 

Medical science has not found a 
cure for the horrible disease and 
those condemned to die are 
searching for anything that might 
bring hope, however deceiving, 
out of their utter despair, added 
Nation. 

People who are scared will 
always hold out hope for a miracle 
cure. The saddest part of all is it 
will undoubtedly keep some from 
seeking the conventional treat¬ 
ment that could make them well. 


Apricot pits no more deadly 
than carrots, peanut butter 


By EVELYN SWEENEY 

Many persons believe laetrile is 
a valid treatment for cancer. 

They further believe a conspir¬ 
acy among the medical establish¬ 
ment is suppressing use of lae¬ 
trile. 

In recent years, studies on the 
controversial substance have 
been conducted at Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center by 
Dr. Kanematsu Suguira. These 
studies seem to show that laetrile 
reduced the spread of breast 
cancer in mice. 

A Washington, Ohio doctor 
claimed he had gotten better 
results using laetrile in a control¬ 
led program than he had in using 
surgery, chemotherapy or radia¬ 
tion. 

Dr. Phillip Binzel said he had 
used the substance for three 
years in treating some 450 cancer 
patients. ■ 

While his results weren’t 100 
percent, they were “far better 
than from cobalt, surgery and 
chemotherapy,” he said. 

Laetrile is useless when used 
alone, Binzel said. He prescribes 
it in conjunction with vitamins A 
and E, enzymes and a diet of 
unprocessed fruits and vegeta¬ 
bles. 

Some proponents of laetrile 
view it as an inhibitor of cancer, 
and do not claim it as a cure. They 
emphasize that it must be used in 
combination with treatments such 
as chemotherapy and surgery. 

The substance is banned from 
interstate commerce, but some 
individuals are allowed to bring it 
into the country. 

The laetrile side contends re¬ 
cent legal gains in Texas, Florida, 
Alaska, Nevada and Washington 
indicate claims for the substance 
are gaining wider acceptance. 

The Texas Senate recently ap¬ 
proved the sale and manufacture 
of laetrile for distribution by 
physicians. 

Texas Sen. Chet Brooks- of 
Pasadena said the bill, HB 1574, 


would give cancer patients an 
“alternative.” Sen. Raul Long¬ 
oria of Edinburg added, “It is just 
something to give people some 
hope.” 

While the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration, National Cancer 
Institute and American Cancer 
Society have found no evidence to 
substantiate the use of laetrile, 
supporters say no evidence exists 
that it does any harm. 

Laetrile supporters believe an 
individual should have the right 
to freedom of choice in medical 
treatment. 

“Congress has passed no laws 
against apricot pits,” said Mi¬ 
chael L. Culbert of Oakland, 
Calif, at a public hearing in 
Kansas City. 

Laetrile, the chemical amygda¬ 
lin, occurs naturally in the pits of 
apricots, peaches and bitter al¬ 
monds. 

Laetrile is potentially as harm¬ 
ful as carrots, peanut butter, 
lemons and radishes, said laetrile 
user Charles Sittig. 

Sittig has asked the Dallas 
Food and Drug Administration to 
ban more than 20 everyday foods 
or decriminalize laetrile, because 
these foods contain “toxic ma¬ 
terial.” A report by the U.S. 
surgeon general said laetrile may 
release poisonous cyanide. 

Other foods on the list include 
barley, coffee, pepper, ham, ba¬ 
con, onions, apples and oranges. 

Sittig admitted there is little 
danger in eating these foods, 
adding people should not stop 
eating them anymore than “I 
should stop eating laetrile.” 

Laetrile proponents believe 
laws governing food and drug 
sales should be enforced fairly 
and impartially, with all stand¬ 
ards being the same. 

With an estimated 50,000 
Americans thought to be taking 
laetrile, the emotional appeal of 
the laetrile lobbyists seems to 
have convinced many legislators 
that the drug can at least do no 
harm. 
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Children inherit parents abusive life style 


Editor’s Note: This is the second 
in a two-part series dealing with a 
serious social problem. 

By BILLIE PYE 

Child abuse has been with us 
since civilization began. 

Throughout the Bible runs a 
theme of child abuse and murder. 
When Abraham put his son Isaac 
on the altar for the purpose of 
offering him as a sacrifice, his 
hand was stopped by divine 
intervention. 

Such intervention is rare in 
today’s society. 

Roman law gave the father life 
and death power over his child¬ 
ren. He could decide if a child 
should live, die or be sold. 

The child continued to be legal 
property of parents during the 
Middle Ages. If a child were left 
orphaned the Church would 
sometimes rear him or sell him 
into slavery. 

There are still cultures today 
who believe children are pieces of 
parental property, to be treated or 


disposed of at the • will of their 
parents. One of those countries is 
ours. 

In 1875 the New York Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children was formed, as the 
result of a land mark case 
involving Mary Ann, a little girl 
who had been physically abused. 

The case got into court because 
of the efforts of a Mrs. Wheeler, a 
nurse who was outraged over the 
treatment of Mary Ann. Lawyers 
searched in vain for some way to 
remove the child from her 
parents. 

They were finally successful by 
prevailing upon the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals to give aid on the 
grounds the child was an animal. 

Laws were then passed pro¬ 
tecting children from abuse and 
neglect. Agencies, mostly private 
organizations, began to act as 
child advocates. 

Now all states in the United 
States have laws dealing with 
child abuse. 

In the early 1960’s the term 


Apathy only poll visitor 


“the battered child syndrome” 
was coined by Dr. Henry Kemp of 
the University of Colorado Medi¬ 
cal School. 

This term accounted for the 
many children whom doctors 
were seeing with serious injuries 
their parents couldn’t explain, he 
said. 

Burns, fractures, sprains, welts 
and starvation are signs to look 
for if physical abuse is expected. 

Simple child neglect is the most 
common form of child abuse. 

A neglected child often lives in 
filthy conditions and does not 
have enough food or clothing. 
Sometimes he is left alone or with 
older children who are kept home 
from school to baby-sit while the 
parents work. 

Sometimes the child is de¬ 
prived of needed medical atten¬ 
tion. 

It is rare for a child to be 


permanently removed from his 
- parents because of abuse. Most 
parents can be helped. 

Sexual abuse occurs most often 
with teenage girls although boys 
are sexually abused too. Usually 
the offense is with a daughter and 
stepfather but natural fathers are 
often guilty. 

Most of the time the spouse of 
the abuser is aware of the 
situation but gives silent consent 
because of her own fears of sexual 
inadequacies. 

Girls who are being sexually 
abused are usually withdrawn 
and not allowed to have friends. 
Older girls are not allowed boy 
friends. Physical abuse often 
accompanies sexual abuse. 

Perhaps the most lasting dam¬ 
age comes from emotional abuse 
and it is the most difficult to 
detect. 

“Perhaps the greatest of all 


possible sins is the mutilation of a 
child’s spirit,” said Dr. Eric 
Erickson in a 1972 American 
Medical Journal. 

If parents withhold love, never 
give praise and constantly tell a 
child he is worthless, he begins to 
feel unworthy of love and loses 
confidence in himself. 

These parents expect and de¬ 
mand unrealistic things from 
their children. They are looking to 
their children for the emotional 
support lacking in their marriage. 

Some parents see things in a 
child they don’t like in them¬ 
selves. This constant reminder of 
their own faults can provoke a 
parent to a point they become 
abusive. 

Abused children can only mean 
abusing adults. A better family 
future hangs on responding to 
this problem. 
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Faculty, students comment 


Poll majority condemns Oswald 


in low voter 

By BILL LOVE 

“To Hell With America” was a 
slogan printed across the front 
page of a Nigerian newspaper a 
few years ago. 

Not only is this the attitude 
Nigeria seems to have towards 
the United States, but it is also 
the attitude many Americans 
appear to have toward their own 
nation. 

Each time a voter refuses to go 
to the polls and cast his vote or 
each time a citizen sits back and 
complains without ever attempt¬ 
ing to correct the conditions he 
opposes, he is essentially saying 
“To hell with America.” 

At least the effect is the same. 

Voter apathy has been on the 
rise ever since ’60 as fewer and 
fewer voters go to the polls. 

In the ’72 election only 55 
percent turned out. 

In the ’76 election it was even 
worse when only 53 percent 
showed up to cast ballots. 

This is in contrast with a 91 
percent turnout in West Germany 
and a 90 percent turnout in 
Sweden. 

The count goes even lower for 
non-presidential elections. 

Only 36.1 percent voted in the 
’74 election for the House of 
Representatives. 

Following the ’76 election, 
Time magazine conducted a sur¬ 
vey to find out why people 
weren’t voting. 

The majority failed to vote 
because they were disillusioned 
about government corruption and 
disappointed with the candidates. 

Linda Abrams, a Phi Beta 
Kappa from the University of 
California in Los Angeles, de¬ 
clared, “The only way I would 
now vote would be if there were 
four catagories: Democratic, Re¬ 
publican, no preference and abol¬ 
ish the office.” 

Her first two catagories, 
“Democratic and Republican,” 
overlook the importance of the 
candidate himself. 

Apparently she thinks the party 
is more important than the man. 

If she were the only one who 
thought this way, the United 
States wouldn’t be severely hurt, 
but unfortunately many others 
share her opinion. 

These people are unaware that 


turnouts 

a party is only as good as the 
people in it. So the man rather 
than the party should be a voter’s 
first priority. 

If more people would come to 
this realization, perhaps this 
might encourage parties to run 
the best man for office rather than 
just the one who stands the best 
chance of being elected, disre¬ 
garding his qualifications for the 
position. 

In her third catagory, “no pref¬ 
erence,” she struck a common 
chord. 

So often people don’t vote 
simply because they don’t like 
any of the candidates. 

No matter how unqualified the 
candidates may seem, one has to 
be a little better than the other. 

If she really believed in her last 
catagory, “abolish the office,” 
perhaps she would rather live in a 
communist nation or under a 
dictatorship. Then she wouldn’t 
have to worry about electing a 
president. 

There wouldn’t be the hassle of 
registering to vote or going to the 
polls in miserable weather. 

She wouldn’t even have to 
concern herself with government 
affairs. Everything would already 
be decided for her—where she 
works and where she lives. 

It’s true the United States isn’t 
perfect. It does have its share of 
faults. But of all the forms of 
government in existence, democ¬ 
racy is by far the fairest. 

Whenever anything goes 
wrong the government gets the 
blame. Often its policies create 
the problem, but who is really 
responsible? 

Who put those politicians in 
office? We did. 

It’s up to us, the people, to 
elect these government officials 
and it is up to us to hold them 
accountable for their actions. 

The success or failure of this 
nation depends entirely on the 
people. 

So often we fail to realize what 
a good thing we actually have 
until it is gone. 

America, wake up. 

The United States can continue 
to deteriorate and fall apart as it 
has been doing for the past 
several years or it can get back on 
its feet and be the great nation it 
is capable of being. 

The decision is ours. 


By APRIL NUNN 

Was Lee Harvey Oswald guilty 
or not guilty? 

The truth will probably never 
be known. But almost 75 percent 
of the 20 students and faculty 
informally surveyed believe the 
suspected assassin was guilty. 

Five believe Oswald was inno¬ 
cent and II of those questioned 
believe there was a conspiracy. 

The survey was based on 
evidence presented in the recent 
television movie “The Trial of Lee 
Harvey Oswald.” 

The movie presented what 
might have happened if Jack 
Ruby had not killed Oswald 
before he could stand trial. In the 
movie, Oswald was brought to 
trial following the Nov. 22, 1963, 
assassination of President John 
F. Kennedy. 

After all evidence was present¬ 
ed, the movie ended by letting the 
viewer make his own judgment as 
to the guilt or innocence of 
Oswald. 

Five thought the evidence of 
the gun and fingerprints proved 
Oswald was guilty. 

Tyler sophomore Crystal Cozart 
said Oswald was guilty based on 
the evidence found “such as the 
gun and fingerprints.” 

Van sophomore Jeff Davis be¬ 
lieves Oswald was guilty as does 
government instructor Dr. Robert 
Peters, who based his opinion on 
the fact Oswald’s rifle was found. 

“I think Lee Harvey Oswald 
shot Kennedy because they have 
evidence. They got his gun and he 
was seen in the depository build¬ 
ing after the shots were fired,” 
said Lindale sophomore Gary 
Wilkerson. 

Possum Kingdom sophomore 
Larry Ponder based his opinion on 
the fact a gun was found bearing 
Oswald’s fingerprints. 

Tyler sophomore Carolyn Mal- 
loch said Oswald was guilty 
because of the prints on the gun 
and his wife’s telling of Oswald’s 
bad feelings toward the late 
president. 

Fingerprints linking Oswald to 
the window in the sixth floor of 
the Texas School Book Depository 
were convincing to three persons. 

Fingerprints and expended 
cartridges were found on the sixth 
floor of the Texas School Book 
Depository near a window over¬ 
looking the street where Kennedy 
was shot. Crates were arranged 
for a place to sit next to the 


window. 

Tyler freshman Kathy Seale 
believes Oswald was the one who 
pulled the trigger. “They found 
his fingerprints on the window¬ 
sill.” 

Tyler freshman Donna Duffy 
believes the suspected assassin 
was “guilty because there were 
witnesses who saw him in the 
window.” 

Oswald carried “curtain rods” 
in a wrapped package into the 
building before the shooting, his 
fingerprints were found on the 
floor from which the shots were 
supposedly fired and he was seen 
in the building’s lunchroom al¬ 
most immediately after the 
shooting,” said Van freshman 
Lachel Anderson. 

Eleven of those questioned 
believe Oswald was involved in a 
conspiracy. 

“I do not believe he was the 
only figure acting in this crime,” 
Anderson said. “Another shot 
was fired from another location.” 

Tyler freshman Tricia Rodgers 
believes Oswald was guilty and 
“Ruby was hired to kill him.” 
Jack Ruby shot Oswald in the 
basement of a Dallas jail two days 
after the assassination. 

“I think he was guilty ip that I 
believe he was used as the 
henchman by the communists in a 
conspiracy,” said Diana Mc¬ 
Cauley, Ben Wheeler freshman. 
Oswald had professed to be a 
Marxist. 

Irving freshman Joanna Ger- 
lach believes Oswald was prob¬ 
ably paid to kill Kennedy since he 
had a family to support and 
probably needed money. She also 
believes that Oswald was a hit 
man for someone. 

Troup sophomore Diane Don¬ 
ovan thinks Oswald was “because 
of the coverup by the Warren 
Commission and because of the 
careless way the investigation 
was performed.” 

Counselor L.A. Barnes thinks 
Oswald was used by Fidel Castro 
to kill Kennedy and Kennedy had 
been responsible for assassina¬ 
tions in South America. He said it 
was a question of who got who 
first. Castro got to Kennedy first. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., freshman 
Jon Russell Galbreath believes 
Oswald was guilty, but if he had 
been on the jury he would have 
voted not guilty. 

“Based on the evidence that 
was brought out in the courtroom 


which isallthe jury heard, I would 
have said not guilty. With a tree 
between him and Kennedy, he 
couldn’t have shot him. Also, 
there was another man seen with 
a gun,” he said. 

Five of those questioned think 
Oswald was innocent. 

“It was more like a conspiracy 
to kill Kennedy,” said Thomas 
Lowe, Winnsboro freshman. 
“Oswald was used as a scapegoat 
just to cover for the political 
controllers. 

“Leaving the expended shells 
and the rifle behind to lead to an 
easier search to Oswald led the 
investigation away from the other 
conspirators involved in the 
actual killing. Then, with all the 
evidence against Oswald and the 
emotional intensity during the 
investigation, the conspirators 
had to kill Oswald and the case 
would be closed,” Lowe said. 

“I don’t think Oswald fired the 
fatal shot because of the man 
seen in the grassy knoll area who 
could have fired a shot. An expert 
marksman would have had to 
shoot Kennedy from that distance 
and Oswald was average,” said 
Van sophomore Traci Gibson. 

Tyler sophomore Margaret Ax- 
tell also believes that Oswald was 
innocent. “All the evidence was 
circumstantial. There were no 
definite facts. Anybody off the 
street could not have shot Ken¬ 
nedy—only an expert marks¬ 
man.” 

Freshman Faith Fullerton of 

Tyler said, “On evidence found, 
Kennedy was shot in two places, 
once on the arm and once in the 
back. His arm could not have 
been hit from the height of the 
depository building, but it could 
have been hit from the side a few 
feet higher. 

“Oswald had to have had 
someone else with him. On the 
evidence given, he would have 
had to be acquitted. No eye 
witness saw him shoot the gun.” 

Gilmer freshman Becky Skin¬ 
ner believes Oswald was not 
guilty. “He was in the wrong 
place at the wrong time and knew 
the wrong people.” 

These differing opinions repre¬ 
sent the controversy over the 
uncertainty of who killed Ken¬ 
nedy and why. Many believe the 
case should be closed since the 
damage has already been done. 
There are those, however, whose 
curious minds will never let the 
case rest.. 
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Christmas is right around the corner—the corner with 
the Salvation Army bell ringer on it. 

Those conspicuous black pots usually elicit a coin or two 
from even the tightest Scrooges. 

But then it’s easy to be generous when holiday music 
and decor gets us in a Christmas—and generous—spirit. 

And rightfully so. Many charitable organizations and 
activities depend on the feeling of generosity Christmas 
usually inspires. 

But unfortunately Christmas is not the only time the 
hungry need food, the poor need clothing or the sick need 
medical help. These charities must meet needs year- 
round. •* 

I 

And TJC groups are prime examples of year-round 
self-sacrifice. 

The “best two-day drive ever,’’ the October blood drive 
collected 444 pints to turn over to the Shriners’ Galveston 
Burns Institute. Groups rolling up the most sleeves 
included Zeta Phi Omega, DU’s and Texas Eastern School 
of Nursing. 

Sans Souci, the Student Senate and more than 50 
individuals contributed $380.46 for the BSU hunger drive 
for Bangladesh needy. 

DU members relied on lots of leg work and the 
generosity of Tyler residents in their four-day November 
canned food drive. They presented just under 1,600 cans 
of food to the Salvation Army. 

Voluntary faculty donations to United Way drew praise 
from United Way Chairman M.W. Hightshoe who said 
this year’s drive had been “the most successful in the 
drive’s history” because TJC faculty and administration 
“gave so generously.” 

True, Christmas spotlights this type of giving. 

But as TJC groups have proved, giving needn’t be 
confined to one season of the year. 
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Letter defends 
writers neutrality 

To the editor: 

In reference to the article 
“Women in History prove ‘Be¬ 
hind Every Man’ Cliche,” and to 
the letter to the editor concerning 
this article from Dr. Peter Jones, 1 
would like to clarify my position. 

As a reporter it is my duty to 
transfer the news from the source 
to the reader. It is not my 
responsibility to interpret the 
attitudes of the source. I merely 
convey them. 

In the article reporting on 
women in history, Linda Cross’ 
views are used in supporting it. 
Only Cross’ views are submitted, 
not my own. 

The fact that the reporter’s 
name appears in the byline does 
not signify that his views are 
concurrent with the source. 

I personally believe that both 
Cross and Jones have presented 
valid arguments. 

As Cross proved from factual 
cases, women have been instru¬ 
mental in men’s lives through the 
ages. However, I do not think that 
this is a truism and I do not think 
that she intended to prove it as 
being absolute. 

The article was intended to 
present another aspect of history. 
Its purpose was not to claim 


women as “the prime movers of 
society.” 

Diana Howes 
Tyler sophomore 

Sophomore says 

Jenkins Hall climate 
soars up and down 

To the editor: 

Isn’t it the little things in life 
that drive people up the wall? 
Serious matters we can endure 
with our thoughtless apathy but 
little irritations have to be taken 
care of. 

Who can stay in a room where 
someone is scraping a blackboard 
with their nails? There are some 
people who blow a fuse if another 
person leaves the lid off the 
toothpaste. 

Do you chomp ice or do you 
hate to hear it chomped? 

Choose your sides. Are you or 
are you not tired of the varying 
- temperatures of Jenkins Hall? 

Admittedly it’s an insignificant 
matter in a world of seemingly 
unconquerable problems. But be¬ 
ing uncomfortable is one of life’s 
little irritations at TJC for stu¬ 
dents having classes in Jenkins. 

It seems perfectly understand¬ 
able, even acceptable, that Jen¬ 
kins has an unusual heating and 
cooling system, but why do the 
windows have to be nailed shut? 


One person in authority has 
said most public-type buildings 
nail their windows shut when they 
have air conditioning. Hopefully 
they possess better systems than 
Jenkins. 

When it’s hot and stuffy, it 
would be pleasant and appreci¬ 
ated to have a window open for 
Some fresh air. 

It’s an insignificant problem, 
yes, but at TJC it’s also an 
unconquerable problem—having 
an open window. 

Diane Donovan 
Tyler sophomore 

Southern chivalry 
pleases freshman 

To the editor: 

During my first semester at 
TJC, I have been amazed to find 
that most of the men on campus 
seem to hold true to the “chivalry 
of the South.” 

It’s a pleasant surprise to have 
a man open a door for a girl who is 
used to the “do-it-yourself” atti¬ 
tude of high school. 

I hope the men of TJC are not 
put off by women’s liberation. 
There are a few of us girls left 
who like to say thank you to a 
gentleman. 

April Nunn 
Van Freshman 


'Night in Jail’could 
please Thoreau himself 


By DIANE DONOVAN 

The audience at the speech and 
drama department’s presentation 
of “The Night Thoreau Spent in 
Jail” did indeed hear the stirring 
rolls of a different drummer. 

The play uses Thoreau’s night 
in jail and his dreams of that night 
to express his impressive philos¬ 
ophy. At the beginning he fails to 
attack the problems he complains 
about. But by the end of the play 
he decides to leave his meadow 
and become involved. 

Vernon Tirey was the embod¬ 
iment of Thoreau. With his 

0 

multitude of lines, he succeeded 
in bringing laughter to the audi¬ 
ence and compelled them to 
“feel” Thoreau. He captured 
Thoreau’s seriousness without 
destroying his humor. 

Thoreau’s cell-mate, Bailey, 
played by Brandon Baade, was 
hilarious nearly every time he 
moved or spoke, portraying the 
uneducated man to the hilt. 

Tony Noakes was realistic, as 
Thoreau’s brother John. The 
audience believed their cutting up 
as brothers do. 

All the characters moved 
through the play with fluid ease. 
Dex Edwards often faded in and 
out. as Waldo Emerson. He a- 
chieved his character’s air of 
accomplishment. 

Judi Almaraz, Emerson’s wife, 
delivered her lines with facial and 
body expression that provided the 
audience with added meaning. 


Special effects rivaled the act¬ 
ing in making the play effective. 
Few props were used. The set 
was created by use of lights 
showing Director David Craw¬ 
ford’s specialty in lighting. 

Darkness and light depicted the 
bars of the jail cell. The appear¬ 
ance of sunlight shining through 
the leaves of trees recreated 
Thoreau’s meadow. When Tho¬ 
reau and Ellen, played by Ronda 
Basye, were rowing through the 
water, the lighting produced the 
reality of waves. 

One of the most stunning 
effects was a stained glass win¬ 
dow produced by lights. 

A fantastic scene in a play 
possessing several special effects 
was the war scene. Explosions 
achieved by flash powder layered 
round upon round. 

But even special effects can’t 
explain the total dynamic impact 
of the war scene. Throughout the 

play, pantomime replaced props. 

• * 

In the war scene the soldier-play¬ 
ers faced the audience with 
make-believe guns as if to shoot. 
The audience was actually terri¬ 
fied. 

Live music came from the 
balcony as Thoreau’s music, flute 
and drummer. 

The play generally flowed 
smoothly. But at times some 
things were lost due to distrac¬ 
tions. Edwards’ lines during the 
war scene were overpowered by 
the drums from the balcony. 


In review 


Reiner comedy shows 
God lives, loves, cares 

By BILL LOVE 


During an era in which sex and 
violence are dominant themes of 
so many movies, Carl Reiner’s 
“Oh God” comes as a refreshing 
and welcome change. 

The movie is hilarious as one 
would expect with George Burns 
and John Denver as the two maim 
actors. But if humor is all a 
person gets from the show, he has 
missed a great deal. In no way 
does the movie make fun of God. 

This message, the basic theme 
of the show, is simply that God 
does exist. He isn’t just an idea or 
something dreamed up by man. 
He is real and very much alive. 

The picture also points out 
God’s disappointment in all the 
killing and hatred in the world. 

God is played by George Burns. 
He delivers His message to Jerry 
Landers, an assistant grocery 
manager, played by John Denver. 

God has picked Jerry to be His 
messenger to the world. 

Unlike many religious movies, 
such as “The Ten Command¬ 
ments’’ concerned with Biblical 
times, “Oh God’ deals with the 
time period we are living in now. 

The plot is centered around 
Jerry’s encounters with God and 


all the trouble he goes through 
trying to spread God’s message. 

He met skepticism and disbe¬ 
lief as he tried to make people 
believe he actually saw and spoke 
to God. 

The papers and television made 
Jerry out to be a religious nut, yet 
he continued with his mission. 

He finally ended up with a 
slander suit brought against him 
for accusing an evangelist of 
being a fake. 

It was during the trial that God 
made Himself visible to others 
besides Jerry. 

He looked just the way Jerry 
had described Him: short, with 
grey hair and wearing glasses and 
a fisherman’s outfit. 

When He left there was no 
visible trace that he actually had 
been there, causing everyone in 
the courtroom to have to decide 

for themselves whether He had 

• » 

really been there and does exist. 

“Oh God” was just a movie, 
but suppose for an instant that it 
really did happen. 

How many of us would be 
willing to accept the mission Jerry 
accepted and spread God’s mes¬ 
sage even though our reputation, 
our job and our future were at 
stake? 
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